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FRED AND DOLLY. 


By Julia Eastman. 

There were twenty boys 
of us at the Cliff then, 
and to this day, every one 
living will remember that 
January morning. 

We had having 
rainy weather for a week, 
One evening, the 
round 


been 


wind 
veered into the 
east, and blew great guns 
all night. It tore the tin 
roof off the new depot, 
levelled the old chureh- 
spire, and sent the mer- 
eury ‘‘’way down to no- 
where, and several de- 
grees helow.”” as Fred 
Ashton I mention 
the weather because, as 
yon will see presently, it 
is an important part of 
iny story 

We were 
about the 
hall, that next morning, 
waiting for the = Inst 
praver-bell to ring- when 
Fred came in. His hands were driven into 
his pockets, and his shoulders pushed near- 
ly up to his ears. All round the hall, the 
windows looked like ground glass, with fern 
patterns, were toasting their 
slates. Tim Talmage was talking loud and 
fast as usual. Fred stepped across to where 
Dolly Kent was standing, and looking white 
and shivery. He was our little boy. Fred 
Ashton was fifteen, and a well-grown, spir- 
ited fellow. 

‘Hallo!’ he eried, and lifted Dolly off his 
feet and set him down again, ‘‘and is it 
froze ye air intirely? What's that you said, 
Tim? Sick? Who's sick? 

“Starks. Wonder who'll hear his classes. 
He’s pretty badly off, they say,—that is, 
Norah told me that he'd got pneumonia, 
and he was ‘as sick as he could be, an’ faith, 
he’d be worse before he was better.’ ”’ 

“Pretty good Irish that,’? answered Fred, and | 
then the bell struck, Dr. Salter came in, and we 
scattered to our seats. 

Mr, Starks was the teacher of mathematics, 
and we didn’t like him. Most of us hated alge- | 
bra for his sake. I believe there wasn’t a prob- | 
lem in ‘‘Robinson’s University’’ edition over | 
which he had not bullied a boy. Dr. Salter was 
head-master, and for his sake Virgil was to us 
the finest poetry ever written. He was a grand, 
mellow-hearted old giant, and every mother’s | 
son of us was loyal to him. But he came in this | 

| 
| 


said, 


crowding 
stove in the 


Two boys 








morning with a frown braided tight between his 
evebrows, 
“Some fellow’s got to take it,’’ whispered Ed- | 
gar to me. “Glad I’ve behaved better than 
usual lately.” | 
growled the doctor. ‘Sing the | 
twentieth hymn, tune of Mear.’? And we sang 
it, Fred at the piano, scowling horribly because 
we weren’t up to time. 
“Keep your seats. 


” 


> 


“Silence! 


I’ve something to say to 
you,”’ spoke Dr. Salter, after the prayer. 

Fred was sitting at the piano still. His side 
face was towards us, and his eyes were fixed on 
the doctor. I remember thinking that instant 
what a handsome fellow he was. 

‘Something was done on this place last night, 
Which was, possibly, meant fora joke. It was 
acrime!’’ A pause, Every boy held his breath. | 
Fred Ashton’s face turned pale, and Dolly’s; I 
dare say mine, also. | 

“The boy who did it is, doubtless, present. 
and I tell him this much: He may be thankful 
if it doesn’t turn out that he has the sin of mur- 
Cer on his soul.’’ 


| alive, this morning. 


| rusty old key belonged on a nail just inside the 
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DOLLY. 


“You may all 
said the doctor. 


rise, 


There was one shaded 
lamp in the room, shed- 
ding a little circle of light 
around the table. The 
boys were crowded — to- 
gether at the back of the 
apartment, At this or- 
der, there was a sound of 
feet, and a glimpse of fig- 
ures rising and standing 
among the shadows, 

“Those of vou,’ very 
slowly the master spoke, 
“who know nothing — 
about 
this matter, may be seat- 
ed.” 


Instantly 


save by hearsay 


every — boy 
dropped into his chair— 
every boy, excepting one, 
A single timid, 
shrinking, stood there 
not three feet from the 
doctor's table. 

“Dolly Kent! Why, 
Dolly.’ cried Dr. Salter, 
“what do you 
about it?” 

No answer, 
H in the save the 
1 ticking of the clock, and 

every boy of 


figure, 


know 


no sound 
room, 


us hearing 
his own heart beat. Dr, 
Salter spoke again, 
“Well, Kent, what can you tell us about it?” 
There was a long pause, and then we were 
amazed to hear Dolly’s voice answer in a 
low, clear tone,— 
“There is nothing that I can tell, sir.” 
“Isn't there?’ The doctor was, as we said 
often, man,’” but he could put a 
deal of displeasure into voice and eyes some- 
times. ‘‘We’ll see about that, you 
can remain. The rest are excused,’ and we 
all filed out past the small figure which, with 
downeast eyes, stood there beside the table. 
“There, that’s what I always said,’’ 


“am @ASy 


Kent; 


cried 


What was the matter? This, and a bad mat-! knew the inside of Indian warfare. He hated | Tim Talmage, the instant the study-door closed 


ter it was, as we were soon told. Mr. Starks 
had been locked into the corn-house the evening 
before, and had been taken out, more dead than 
All that winter night, the 
most tempestuous that had been known at the 
Cliff for years, he had been in that cold build- 
ing, and with only his dressing-gown for protec- | 
tion. 

The corn-house was twenty rods from the! 
school, and even had it stood nearer, no cry 
could have been heard through the wind of that 
night. The grain for the horses was kept there, 
and Dolly Kent’s rabbits had their pen in one 
corner. Mr. Starks owned a horse, and often 
went to the corn-house for oats, and the boys 
were there every hour in the day. Nights, the 
building was locked, but we all knew that the | 





wood-house door. 

‘I don’t believe it was done purposely. Some | 
boy locked the door, and didn’t know Mr. Starks | 
was there,”’ said Edgar; but Talmage replied,— 

“No. Starks can speak a little, and he says he | 
heard the bolt slip, and called out to the fellow, 
and that he must have heard him, for he wasn’t 
more than three feet off at the time. He says it 
was just eight o’clock, The down-town clocks 
were striking.”’ 

‘Well, it was a mean trick, I don’t care who 
did it,” and Edgar flashed a straight glance 
round the group of boys. “T don’t like Starks. 
I never pretended I did, but I don’t want to see | 
him chopped into inch-pieces.”’ 

Ashton heard Mr. Starks’s classes that day. 
His father was an officer in the regular army, 
and the son was good in mathematics. Fred had 


| ried an immense influence with us, 


| Mr. Starks in yourself. 


Starks, and had been heard to say that he| 


| ‘wished he had that fellow off among the red- | 


skins once; he'd scare him a little,” and there- | 
upon we, to a boy, had desired that such a crisis | 
might arise, and that we might all be there to | 
see. | 

Fred had a jroud, off-hand way, and he car- | 
Hadn’t he 
cowed a “towny,’’ nearly twice as large as 
himself? Didn’t he, on that July day when we | 
were over at the pond, dive in twenty feet of 
water and bring up Dolly, who, but for him, 
would never have come out alive? Of course, | 
Dolly himself almost worshipped Ashton after 
that. Nothing was too much for him to do for 
him. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening of that 
same January day, when the long bell called us 
all into Dr. Salter’s study. We had been pretty | 
quiet since the morning, for we believed that | 
Mr. Starks was going to die: and, if he did, it 
would be a wretched thing for somebody. So | 
there had been plenty of scared faces flitting 
about, and Dolly Kent had looked so white and 
miserable that Edgar had said to him,— 

“Why, Dolly, you act as though you locked 
Confess now—it was | 
you, or—the doctor.” | 

It was about as likely to have been one as the | 
other of those two, we should have said. 

There in the study that night the doctor spoke | 
a few words to us, pretty sternly. I remember | 
he told us that the sick man had probably seen 
his last sun go down, and I remember he charged 
us to tell the trnth,—as though a Cliff boy would | 
tell anything else. We had our faults, we knew, | 


| 


| drag from him. 


behind us. ‘‘When a fellow is so awfully good 
as Dolly always pretended to be, vou’ve got to 
look out for him.”’ 

“Hold on there, Tim,’’ retorted Edgar, and 
whirled round fiercely upon the speaker. ‘You 
think he did it, do you? T’ll teil you: what, it’s 
more likely that you or I did it, and then lied 
about it. Don’t you say so, Ashton? Why, 
where is Fred?’ But Fred had vanished. I had 
caught a glimpse of his square shoulders going 
out of sight at the top of the long, old-fashioned 
stairway. 

For three days after this none of us saw Dolly. 
There was a small room adjoining the doctor's 
chamber, and there the little fellow was under- 
stood to be shut up. 

“He knows something, and he 
That’s the trouble. I suppose,”’ 
another boy spoke,— 

“If Dolly won't tell, he won't, and they'll nev- 
er starve him into telling.” 

“They aint trying to starve him into it. I 
met Mrs. Salter just now carrying a tray with 
his dinner—enough for any two of us, let alone 
Dolly, who never was great at eating.” 

“Tf anything ’1l make him tell, it ‘Il be Mrs. 
Salter. She’ll pity a fellow, and she'll talk 
mother-talk to him, and, first he knows, he'll let 
out what you’d have said wild horses couldn't 
Wonder what Dolly will do. 
I say, Ashton, what would you advise him to 
do?’ and we all noticed a queer look on Fred’s 
face, as he answered,— 

“Tell—let it cut where it would.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Starks lived. But he 
very ill, and his delirious ravings, which could 


won't tell. 
said Edgar, and 


was 


jcome up ont on the frontier somewhere. and but we hoped we were neither sneake nor liars. | be heard all over the honse by day, and the 
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wilder shrieks which shrilled through the dark | has had such a hard time of it,’’ and, instantly, ' 


of the nights, added to our excitement, At 
length, one Wednesday, after rhetoricals, we 
were all in our places, sitting quiet, when Mrs. 
Salter came into the hall, leading Dolly. He 
looked very pale. Mrs. Salter—she was a gen- 
tle little woman—had a certain redness «about the 
eyes, and was tucking her handkerchief into her 

The two seated themselves near the 
There was a hush, and then the doctor 


poke te. 
desk 
said, 

“Kent, you may rise.”’ 

His tone was that of a judge to the prisoner at 
the bar, and Lam sure no court-room was ever 
more silent than was our hall, while he went on 
tospeak of the injury done to the sick teacher. 
Then, very slowly, he spoke,— 

“T think, Kent, I understand you to have said 
that you know who did this.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Dolly, quietly. 

“Think a moment, before you reply to the 
question which I now put fo you for the last 
time. Are you willing to tell what you know of 
the matter?” 

Clear and low, through the silence, came the 
answer,— 

*T cannot tell.” 

“T have no choice then,” spoke the doctor; “I 
ean only deal with you as though you were the 
real criminal, From this hour, you, Adolphus 
Kent, are no longer a member of this school.”” 

“Wait a minute!” spoke a voice. There was 
a movement, and some one from the back part 
of the liall strode forward to the doctor's side. 

“Dolly had nothing to do with it. I locked 
that door myself. Lhaven’t behaved well about 
it, but I'll tell you the whole thing now.” 

There he stood, that boy, fronting us all, with 
his flushed, impetuous face, a strange mingling 
of shame and defiance in his manner—that boy 
—Fred Ashton 

“1 didn’t mean Mr, Starks to stay there all | 
night. L supposed Bat would go after the oats 
for the horses, and let him out. How could I 
know he was going to forget it? Andthen it | 
wasn't cold all day, or the tirst of the evening. | 
I didn’t suppose it would hurt 
there a while. 


a man staying | 
When I heard about it all, in the 
morning, I thought I'd keep still, and let the evi- 
dence come out.’’ 

“One question here, sir,’ the doctor, 
“How about your denying all knowl- 
edge of the matter that night in the study?” 

Fred flushed more hotly, and answered,— 

“T didn't rise with the rest, sir, 


: spoke 


sternly. 


I was in the 
corner by the big book-case, and you didn't no- 
tice.” 

“And you considered sneaking preferable to 
lying?’ There was deep scorn in the master’s 
tone. ‘You chose to let Dolly, in his innocence, 
suffer for your guilt?" 

“T didn’t believe you'd hurt Dolly, sir, and, 
besides, I've no idea what he knows about it.” 

Simply this, it seemed, for the little fellow was 
ready now to tell, that he had seen Fred lock the 
door, and run in with the key, and that, after- 
wards, comparing the time, eight o'clock, with 
the time when Mr, Starks had been fastened in- 
to the corn-house, he knew Fred must have been 
the one who did it. That was all. 

The room was still once more, after this story. 
But there was that in the doctor's wrathful face, 
in Ashton's, hot with shame, in Dolly's fright- 
ened look, and in Mrs. Salter’s womanly eyes, 
watching all, which meant than many 
words, By-and-by the master turned toward 
Fred, and, eying him sharply, said, 

“For Kent, I had simply a dismissal; for you, 
Ashton, there is dismissal, disgrace, dishonor. 
Go to your own room. You have a right here no 
longer.’ 

Fred turned slowly away, but, with a swift 
movement, Dolly sprang past him, seized his 
hand, and drew him close to Dr, Salter’s chair. 

“O Dr, Salter,’ cried the little fellow, ‘don't 
be hard with Fred. I wish he hadn’t told. I 
wish you'd let me be punished instead of him. 
Didn't he risk his life for me? I should have 
been drowned, if it hadn't been for Fred. Oh, 
I'll bear anything, I'll do anything, if you'll only 
forgive him this time—if you'll only let him 
stay in school.” 


more 


Dolly had one hand on the doctor's arm, and 
was looking straight into his face. I never 
heard such pleading earnestness in any human 
voice. The master brushed his hand across his 
Mrs. Salter was sobbing. For me, I felt 
something big and hard come up in my throat, 
and Tsaw Edgar rummaging in his several pock- 
ets for the handkerchief which wasn’t there. 

Suddenly the doctor raised his 
looked round on us all. 


eves, 


and 
I shall never know 
what it was in their expression which made me 
dare to speak out, but before I knew what I was 
going to do, I had exclaimed,— 

“Can't vou let Dolly have his way, sir? He 


eyes, 


, ated fellow. 


Edgar cried,— 

*‘Mayn’t we put it to vote?’ 

Then every boy of us sprang to his feet. We 
waited for no permission. We were voting 
without it. It wasn’t sympathy for Fred, al- 
though the frankness of his confession had offset 
its tardiness a little; it was enthusiasm for Dolly 
that moved us. Fred stood before us a humili- 
We saw in Dolly another sort of 


| bravery than his. 


The kind old doctor looked at us all standing 
up in front of him, looked at Fred, then at Dolly, 
and then, with an odd expression, half displeas- 
ure, half relenting, he turned toward his wife. 

“*Well, my dear?’ he asked. 

Mrs. Salter glanced up, a little smile gleaming 
through the tears in her eyes, and answered 
very low, but so clearly that we all heard the 
words,— 

“Guilty, but recommended to merey—the mer- 
ey for Dolly’s sake.” 

And so, for Dolly’s sake, Fred was taken back. 
Five years later, half of our twenty Cliff boys 
were inthe army. Sicknesses, wounds, impris- 
to our lot, but we all reached 
home at the end of the war, all save one. And 
that fell leading on a desperate 
charge, fell at the head of his men, who idolized 
him, and would have followed him anywhere, 
that one, on whose grave the June roses are fad- 
ing to-day,—that one was Fred Ashton. 


onment, came 


one, who 


+e 


For the Companion, 
AUTUMN. 
I hear the crickets trolling 
rheir carol loud and long, 
Pertinacionsly out-rolling, 
On the lawn, their even-song. 
No more Summer now before us— 
But, as Antumn days begin, 
In ene untiring chorus 
Break forth all the cricket kin. 
Ere sink evening’s solemn hushes, 
When the grove scarce breathes a trill, 
With what clear symphonions gushes 
Do they pipe their chirpings shrill! 
Of their song oft comes the query— 
Is it one of wirth, or w e? 
You may guess it sad, or cheery, 
But the crickets only know. G.L. 
‘o> 


For the Companion. 
THE GIRLS IN NUMBER SEVEN. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
In Stix Cnapters. — CHap. IV. 

Trembling with cold and fear, Louise went 
sliding down the plaid dress, and in due time, 
found herself sustained between the banisters 
and Maggie's stout arms. Then, with a thrill of 
relief, she got to the floor, but left her plaid 
dress dangling. 


“And lucky for ye that I ’appened to be swap-_ 


in’ the porch floor, and safed ye from murther,”’ 
said Maggie. 

Louise did not stay to reply to Maggie, but 
hastened in to thaw out her numb fingers and 
feet, and to get the disfiguring dresses from her 
head and shoulders. Then she put them over 
her arm and marched resolutely to the school- 
room, 

Arrived here, she pressed forward to Miss 
Houghton’s desk, while all the school wondered. 
The surprised Corinna trembled with a presenti- 
ment of trouble to herself as well as to others. 
Bernice’s face flushed, but there was a look inde- 
scribable in her large eyes. <A recitation was in 
progress, but Louise did not pause for this, 
Her spirit was up. She had a double purpose,— 
to expose Bernice and to defy Corinna. 

“Miss Houghton,”’ she said, before the aston- 
ished teacher had time to ask a question, ‘please 
look at these dresses. Some mean, spiteful girl 
has taken scissors and cut them all to pieces and 
ruined them.’ 

At this, every girl rose from her seat, and half- 
a-dozen made forward movements for a look, 
while all the room buzzed with smothered ex- 
clamations and questions. At the surprising 
announcement, Miss Houghton could not forbear 
taking a look at the maroon dress as Louise held 
it up for inspection, Then she said,— 

“This is not the time or place for such mat- 
ters. Take the dresses back to your room, At 
a proper time, I shall investigate the affair.’ 

Louise was dissatistied with this postponement 
of her ease. She hadn't exposed Bernice or 
spited Corinna. She felt defrauded. But there 
was no appeal from Miss Houghton’s decision. 
With a long, straight look into Bernice’s burn- 
ing face, she went out of the room, carrying the 
dresses, while the girls stared or snickered. 

Louise felt exasperated. She formed a sudden, 
swift resolve. She would go down town and tel- 
egraph her father to come and attend to things. 
She could do this without being missed, for, 
after the Bible recitation which opened the 
school, and at which all were to be present, the 
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girls were allowed to study in their rooms when 
not reciting. So Louise put on her wraps, left 
the dresses in her room, ran out by a side street, 
and in a few moments was down at the tele- 
graph-office. She wrote her message, ‘‘Iam in 
trouble. Come immediately,’’ hastened back, 
and reached the school without having been 
missed. 

She sat down with a book. 
came in. 

‘How did you get out, Louise?” 
no reply. 

“T'm afraid you’ve got into trouble. When 
Miss Houghton comes to inquire into things, 
she'll find out that you and ’Nice have quar- 
relied, and then it will come out that you don’t 
get up.” 

Still Louise did not reply: but she felt a sud- 
den clutching at her heart. It wasn’t, perhaps, 
anything so very wicked to sleep in the morn- 
ing, but she shrunk from having Miss Houghton 
know that she had been accepting commendation 
to which she had no right. She was beginning 
to feel like athief. She wished she hadn’t taken 
the dresses to the school-room, and hadn't tele- 
graphed to her father. 

“You don’t know how funny you did look, 
Louise, when you came striding in the school- 
room like a major-general, with all those dresses 
stringing on your arm. I could have died 
a-laughing, if I hadn’t been so scared. Tillie 
Bradley giggled about it till the recitation was 
over, and I don’t know but she’s giggling now. 
Miss Houghton gave her fourteen demerits; 
nearly all the girls got demerits.”’ 

Corinna was silent a moment, and then con- 
tinued. 

“T feel, somehow, as if there was going to be 
a terrible hullabulloo about it. ’Nice has such 
a queer look in her face; I can’t make it out. I 
know that she knows that we suspect her. Why 
don’t you say something? Aren’t you ever go- 
ing to speak to me again? You know I locked 
you up to keep you from doing a foolish thing, 
but you did it afterall. I'd like to know how 
you got out. You wouldn’t keep on pouting if 
you knew what a sight it makes of you.” 

But Louise persisted in her silence, and after 
a time, Corinna stopped talking and went to 
studying. 

Just before school was dismissed that day, 
word was brought to the school-room that Louise 
Weatherby’s father was in the parlor. Louise 
gave Bernice another stabbing glance, and went 
to meet him. The telegram had overtaken him 
at Erie, Penn., and being able to catch the first 
train after its receipt, he had come to investigate 
his daughter's trouble, even before Miss Hough- 
ton had found time to do this. 

Louise’s father was a thin, long-visaged man, 
with scant, grizzled hair. Though not past mid- 
dle life, he had made money; but he had made 
it hard, pinched it close, and invested it with a 
caution bordering on cowardice. Indeed, he had 
the makings of a miser in him, and would 
doubtless have turned out a miser but for his 
marriage with a woman who had the makings 
of a spendthrift in her. There had been a mu- 
tual modification of character, and Louise’s dis- 
position fairly represented the compromise. 

Louise soon had her trouble opened to her 
father, and brought the dresses for his inspec- 
tion. 

‘And what have you done to any girl to make 
her treat you in this way?” he asked. 

Louise said she hadn’t done anything to any- 
body; but the father noticed that her face grew 
red as she spoke. She was fearing that there 
would be damaging developments before the 
investigation was brought to a close. 

**There’s a reason why she did it,’”’ the father 
persisted. ‘**T wasn’t out of envy, was it? Hasn’t 
she got good clothes?” 

‘‘Her clothes are good enough. 
between us. 


Corinna soon 


There was 


*Twasn't much 
Miss Houghton praised me, and 
found fault with her for something, and that 
made Bernice a little mad.”’ 

“Well, we shall see; we shall see. I shall sift 
the matter to the bottom. Somebody’ll pay for 
those dresses, be sure of that;’’ and Mr. Weath- 
erby rubbed his fingers together, as if he already 
felt the money between them, ‘‘Can’t I see the 
teacher now?” 

As the school was now closed, Louise sum- 
moned Miss Houghton. 

“I have come here at great expense, Miss 
Houghton, to inquire into the trouble my daugh- 
ter is having. Somebody has been entting my 
daughter's dresses, as you will see.’”” And Mr. 
Weatherby, with eager and somewhat undigni- 
fied haste, held up dress after dress very close 
to Miss Houghton’s eyes, she politely receding 
from the proximity, he crowding close after 
her. 

“Tam aware of the injury they have sustained, 
and regret the matter exceedingly,”’ she said, 





“Regretting won't do. I demand the name of 
the person who did the injury,”’ he said. 

‘Lam not prepared to give the name. I have 
not yet had time to investigate the matter. 1 
will say that I do not believe any member of my 
school cut those dresses,’’ she said. 

“Then how do you account fer it? Mice 
couldn’t have done it: I know the cut of 2 mouse, 
and I assert that a mouse did not eat those holes. 
And a moth did not. I know the hole that a 
moth eats.” 

“J think myself that neither a moth nor a 
mouse cut the dresses,’’ said Miss Houghton. 

‘‘Then how do you account for it?” 

“Tam unable to account for it.” 

“Send for my danghter’s room-mate, and 
charge her with it.” 

“TI am not willing to do that. The young lady 
cannot be guilty. This is the second year she 
has been with me, and I have never had any 
fault to find with her.” 

‘Not any fault whatever?’ ‘There was almost 
a sneer in Mr. Weatherby’s tone. ‘Louise told 
me about your finding fault with her reom-mate.”’ 

“JT don’t think she always responds promptly 
to the rising-bell; she is sometimes tardy at 
breakfast; otherwise, I think her conduct is as 
exemplary as a school-girl’s ever is.”’ 

‘Now, Miss Houghton, the rising-bell is a com- 
mand to the pupils. The girl who does not obey 
it shows a want of principle which may lead to 
worse things.”’ 

Louise felt very uncomfortable. ‘Is there any- 
body else you have reason to suspect?” he said 
to his daughter. Louise managed to say no. 

‘Would you object,”’ he said to Miss Hough- 
ton, ‘to call in your pupils and require each to 
take an oath on the Bible that she is not guilty?” 

“T should object,’’ Miss Houghton said, with 
severity. “Such a proceeding would wound 
their self-respect, and wound their parents. In 
my conviction of their innocence, I feel almost 
prepared to take the oath for them, individually 
and collectively.”’ 

“A good collection!’ said Mr. Weatherby, 
with a slight sneer. 

“Very good!’ said Miss Houghton. 

“How about the servants?” 

“Oh,” said Louise, quickly, ‘they couldn't 
have done it, because Bernice and I have always 
kept the closet locked when we're out of the 
room. And that’s why I think none of the girls 
could have done it, except—except”’— 

“IT understand,” said Miss Houghton, respect- 
ing Louise's reluctance at mentioning Bernice’s 
name. 

“The dresses might have been cut while they 
were on her,”’ he said. ‘‘Some kind of eating 
chemical might have been on the seats in your 
chemical-room.”” 

“IT cannot conceive of any way in which five 
dresses belonging to one person could have been 
accidentally exposed to the action of chemicals, 
while so many others escaped,’’ Miss Houghton 
said. 

“Some enemy to my daughter might have 
sprinkled her with some eating chemical at dif- 
ferent times, when she wore different dresses.” 

Miss Houghton would not admit that this was 


probable. 
“Then how was it done?’ Mr. Weatherby 
persisted. 


“LT cannot conjecture. It is a mystery to me. 
I shall take the matter into consideration, and 
make every effort to explain it.” 

“And in any event, you will, of course, hold 
yourself personally responsible for damages,” 
said Mr. Weatherby. 

Louise’s face burned. There was nothing of 
which she was so ashamed as of her father’s pe- 
nuriousness, She spoke quickly. 

“O father, Miss Houghton had nothing to do 
with it. She couldn't help it.’’ 

“It was done in her house, by her servants or 
her pupils, and somebody must pay the damage. 
These dresses must have cost nigh upon twenty 
dollars apiece. And then there’s the expense of 
my coming here, and of the telegram you sent 
me.” 

Louise’s face grew hotter, and she was ready 
to tly out of the room. 

“Somebody must pay all these expenses.”’ 

“Ido not hold myself accountable for them,”’ 
said Miss Houghton, quietly. 

“But I do,’’ said Mr. Weatherby, with eager 
warmth. “I cannot afford to pay your high 
rates of board and tuition, and the extravagance 
of your pupils’ dressing, and then stand this kind 
of destruction. Somebody’s got to stand these 
damages. Somebody must make these dresses 


good, and pay my railroad fare, and for that tel- 
egram. I was on my way to New York, and I 
wouldn’t have come by this way, except for this 
trouble, so that extra expense must be counted 
in the damage.” 

“O papa,’ said poor Louise, tears of mortifi- 
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cation in her eyes, “I have enough dresses left, 
and you have so much money!” 

“And,”” interrupted Mr. Weatherby, “if you 
cannot produce the real author of the damages, 
I shall require you, by process of law, to meet 
them.” 

“We shall see,”” said Miss Houghton, calmly, 
rising as a sigual that the interview should close. 

When she had left the room, Mr. Weatherby 
charged Louise to keep him acquainted with the 
progress of developments, and then took his 
leave. 

Louise escaped to one of the recitation-rooms, 
and locked herself in, to be alone and to think 
over her wretchedness. She was mortified at 


the exhibition her father had made. She was in | 


dread of being brought to trial for having left 
the school-premises and sent off a telegram 
without permission. She dreaded having Miss 
Houghton discover that she had accepted un- 
merited commendation, and had allowed Bernice 
to be unjustly censured. She wondered where 
she could sleep that night. She was out with 
Corinna and out with Bernice. 

Wasn't it right for her to tell about her 
dresses? Was she to have such depredations 
committed and not open her mouth about it? 
But however her thought wandered, it came 
back inevitably to her father. What mortifying 
course would he pursue? and what developments 
would grow out of the wretched matter? 

(To be continued.) 


——- +> a 


For the Companion. 


A STARTLING MISTAKE. 
[FROM THE FRENCH.) 


A rich stranger named Sunderland was banker at 
the court of Catherine II., and had become natural- 
ized in Russia. He was in great favor with the Em- 
press. One morning, he was informed that his house 
was surrounded by guards, and that the Chief of 
Police wished to speak with him. 

This officer, named Rehein, entered with an air of 
consternation. 

“Monsieur Sunderland,” said he, “it is with deep 
regret I tind myself charged by my gracious sovereign 
to execute an order, the severity of which frightens 
me, and Tam ignorant by what fault or dereliction 
of duty you have so greatly excited the resentment 
of Her Majesty.” 

“IT am as ignorant as yourself,” responded the 
banker. ‘My surprise surpasses yours. But what 
is the order?” 

“Monsieur, in truth I lack the courage to make 
it known to you.” 

“Ah, why? Have I lost the contidence of the 
Empress?” 

“If this were all, you would not see me so dis- 
turbed. Confidence may return. A place may be 
restored.” 

“Ah, well, does she intend to send me back to my 
country?” 

“This would be difficult, but with your riches, you 
would be well off anywhere.” 

“O my God!’ cried Sunderland, trembling; ‘is it 
a question of sending me to Siberia?” 

“Alas! they return from there.” 

“To throw me into prison?” 

“Tf it were only that, one gets out of prison.” 

“Do they wish to knout me?” 

“This suffering is frightful, but it does not kill.” 

“Ah, what then?” said the banker. “Is my life in 
peril’? The Empress, so good, s0 clement, who spoke 
to me so kindly only two days ago, she wishes!—But 
I cannot believe it! Ah, have merey! Finish! 
Death would be less cruel than this horrible sus- 
pense.” 

“Ah, well, my dear,” said the officer, finally, with 
asad voice, “my gracious sovereign has ordered me 
to have you stuffed!” 

“Me stuffed!’ cried Sunderland, regarding fixedly 
his interlocutor. “But you are insane, or else the 
Empress is. You should not have received such an 
order without remarking on its barbarity and ex- 
travagance.” 

“Alas! my poor friend, I have done as is my cus- 
tom; we never dare remonstrate. I did, however, 
begin to express my horror, but my august sovereign, 
with an irritated tone, reproaching my hesitation, 
commanded me to go, and execute the order she had 
given me immediately, adding these words, which 
still ring in my ears, ‘Go! and remember it is your 
duty to execute the commissions I deign to give 
you!” 

It would be impossible to describe the rage, the 
astonishment, the despair, of the poor banker. Af- 
ter having allowed some time for the explosion of 
his grief, the Chief of Police said he would allow him 
a quarter of an hour to arrange his affairs. 

Then Sunderland prayed him, conjured him, fora 
long time, to allow him to write a note to the Em- 
press to implore her pity. The magistrate, over- 
come by his supplication, yielded, with trembling, to 
his prayers, took charge of the billet himself, and 
not daring to go to the palace himself, proceeded 
hastily to the house of Count Bruce, Governor of St. 
Petersburg. 

The latter thought the Chief of Police had become 
insane, and told him to follow him, and wait in the 
palace, while he ran with all haste to the palace of 
the Empress. Introduced to this princess, he made 
known his business. 

“Just Heaven!” cried Catherine, on hearing the 
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| recital, ‘How horrible! In truth, Rehein has lost 
| his senses. Go, Count! run, and command this fool 
| to go immediately and deliver my poor banker from 
| his foolish terror, and set him at liberty.” 
| The count left, executed the order, and returned. 
| He found Catherine screaming with laughter. 
“LT see now, with surprise,” said she, ‘the cause of 
| & scene as comical as inconceivable. I have had for 
|some years a pretty dog that I loved very much, 
and J had given him the name of Sunderland, be- 
| cause this was the name of the Englishman who gave 
him to me. The dog died. I ordered Rehein to 
have him stuffed; and as he hesitated, I was angry 
| with him, thinking on account of his foolish vanity, 
| he thought such a mission beneath his dignity.” 


M. E. D. 
me 





For the Companion. 
WHO SHOT THE BEAR. 


It was the day the new schoolhouse was “raised,” 
and all the men and boys in the district had come to 
the “raising.” All hands were hard at work hoist- 
ing up one of the “broadsides,” when little Nettie 
Ackley came running, out of breath, and wild with 
excitement, crying,— 

“O father! father! Something is killing the old 
mooly cow! We can hear her crying down in the 
cedar swamp!” 

Ackley was a poor man. His cow was almost his 
only property. From want of fodder he had been 
obliged to turn her out. to browse very early that 
spring. 
| At Nettie’s outcry Ackley set off, handspike in 
| hand, followed by a number of his neighbors and a 
| crowd of boys. 

; The cedar-swamp was situated about a hundred 
rods below Ackley’s house, nearly half a mile from 
| the schoolhouse. But long before we had reached 
it, the bellowings of the cow could be plainly heard. 

Dashing in through the thick cedars, we found 
ourselves suddenly face to face with a savage spec- 
tacle,—the cow struggling in the brush and mire 
with a huge black bear! 

We boys were so struck with affright that we 
should have run off faster than we had run into the 
swamp, but Ackley rushed forward, and, swinging 
the heavy handspike, dealt the bear a tremendous 
blow full on the head. 

With a growl the creature rose on his haunches, 
but seeing so many people, turned and ran off a few 
yards, then faced about, making the whole swamp 
resound to his savage roars. 

Ackley would have again rushed upon the beast 
had not some of the other men held him back. The 
animal appeared to be nearly, or quite, as large as 
the cow, and covered with blood as he was, his eyes 
livid with rage, and his hair bristling, he seemed an 
ugly customer to encounter. 

A number of the boys were at once despatched af- 
ter guns, the men remaining to watch the creature’s 
movements. 

Before the boys got back, however, the bear had 
made off. Chase was given; but we did not then 
come within gunshot. The creature was recognized 
as the same which had made a great slaughter among 
the sheep the previous fall. 

It was one of the tall, long-legged kind, known in 
that section as “racers,” from the swiftness with 
which they run. The animal had probably been 
somewhere in the vicinity for several months, and 
had now just emerged from his winter quarters, 
hungry and savage after his long nap. 





killed. 
It is not often that a black bear will attack horned 


coupled with the havoc he had made among sheep, 
way. 


the year when farm-work was not very pressing. 


of the compass. 


ing him and firing at him. 


cross from one mountain to another. 


had been coursing him. 


where we were posted. 





The poor cow was shockingly torn, and had to be 


alarmed the farmers; and it was resolved at once 


that so dangerous a brute must be put out of the { ESCAPING MALARIA. 


“Head him!” shouted Lurvey; and all four of us 
ran down the side of the ravine. The bear had just; ing at the door of the room. Graceful as a wild 


sii 


a deep, loose snowdrift, which lay in the bed of the | 
gorge. Wet and bedraggled enough he looked. 


Thinking to make a short job of it, we rushed | 


down upon him as he floundered through the snow. 
Lurvey tired; but the beast had learned by that time 
that one gunshot, more or less, was of little account. 
He came straight up the side of the gully with an 
lawful growl! Lurvey dropped his gun and ran, 
shouting to us to shoot him. 

We boys, who were a little below, tired; buat 


whether any of us injured him or not is more than 1 
ean say. I found myself rolling in the briers, where 
my overcharged gun had kicked me! By the time I 
had regained my feet, Lurvey was up a tree, and the 
bear gone. I had a bruised cheek and a sore jaw for 
more than a fortnight afterwards. 

That night the bear tore the coat off another man 
who had tried to ambuseade him. Instead of sheer- 
ing off when headed and fired at, the creature now 
went straight at whoever got in his way, and gener 
ally made lively work with the ambuscaders. 

There was some very exciting and laughable 
scratching and serabbling to get out of his way that 


than a hundred shots fired at him, not one had yet 
given hima serious wound! The guns, to be sure, 
were not rifles nor breech-loaders; but nearly all 
old muskets and shot-guns. 

It was not until the eleventh day of the hunt that 
the animal was finally overhauled —and for the 
most of the time packs of hounds had been on his 
track night and day! 

The policy from the first had been to “keep him 
going.” For the last three or four days the trail 
had been marked with bloody footprints. The 
hounds frequently came up with the bear, but dared 
not close with him; yet their barking kept him run- 
ning. 

There was an old man nearly ninety years of age, 
named Paine, who lived at the foot of a mountain 
several miles to the westward—one of the mountains 
the bear crossed in his cireuiting. “Old Uncle 
Paine,” as he was called, had not, on account of his 
age, joined in the chase, but he had watched it from 
his door; and whenever any of the hunters called, 
he laughed at them for being so long catching the 
bear. 

At last, he told them that he believed he should 





Of course the hunters smiled at the idea, for he 
was so decrepit that he could scarcely walk, even 
witha cane. 

A little before noon of the eleventh day of the 
chase, the old man loaded an ancient flint-lock gun, 
and having no bullets, hammered out three slugs 
from a pewter spoon. Thus equipped, he crept up 
into his pasture on the side of the mountain—at a 
place where he had observed the bear pass—and lay 
down in ambush behind a burned-out stump. He 
had not been lying there half an hour before the 
bear came along and passed so close to the stump 
that the old man shot him dead! 

That exploit was considered the crowning joke of 
the hunt. 

Of course it was a mere piece of luck—but it did 
not do to tell Uncle Paine so. The oldman claimed 
the credit of the whole business and insisted on hav- 
ing the bear’s skin himself. 

I saw the animal about an hour after it was shot. 
Its mouth was raw from eating snow to slake its 
thirst as it ran; and all four of its feet were in a 
dreadful condition. It was worn down alinost to 
skin and bone. But I recollect that the hide, when 
taken off and stretched to dry, nearly covered one 
of Uncle Paine’s barn doors. 


cattle. The extraordinary fierceness of the creature, es aca aad 
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| “Very well. If you will go into the country with 


A general turnout to hunt him down was agreed | 4 young lady possessed of the nature of an alligator, 
on—all the more readily that it was ata season of | my dear, you must take the consequences.” 
The aforesaid remark was caused by a discussion | 

This proved to be one of the most exciting bear-| held over the breakfast-table by an elderly matron 
hunts that ever came off in that section of New Eng- | of South Carolina with a friend from the North. 
land. Hounds were put on the track that afternoon, 
and before noon of the next day more than sixty | beyond the river are a perfect paradise.” 
men and boys were astir and on the lookout for the 
animal, the greater number joining in more for 
sport than any other motive. Hallooing, guns fir- 
ing, and dogs barking, could be heard at all points 


“Oh, but Mrs. MacD——, they say that those woods 


“Yes, serpent and all.” 

“Serpent! Are there snakes there?” 

“Yes, worse than that.” 

“Worse! What can be worse?” 

“Our lurking malarial fever, popularly called 





The bear made a circuit over the neighboring | country fever,” quoth Mrs. MacD—. “Never did T 
mountains, instead of going straight off into the | hear of a stranger who recovered from that, and it 
wilderness. During the whole chase after him the | slays myriads of our own people. For nine days 
harassed creature kept coming round, every day or | after it has attacked you, you feel as well as usual. 
two, within a few miles of the place where he had | Then comes sudden delirium, and in nine cases out 
last passed, although parties were constantly waylay- | of ten, life may be counted by hours.” 


“Still, many people go there, and escape the fe- 


Though only a lad of thirteen, I went out with one | ver.” 
of these ambuscading squads the fourth afternoon 
of the hunt. There were four of us, and we lay in| no danger whatever. But think of the risk you run. | 
wait in a ravine full of poplars and blackberry | That young relative of mine, with whom you propose 
bushes, at a point where we judged the bear would | going, is a reckless girl, for I verily believe she is as 


“If they get back to the city before sunset, there is 


proof against infection as the alligators in our 


We had gone there directly after dinner, but it | swamps, or she would not be living now, after all 
was nearly dark before the bear came down from | she has been through. She will take you through 
the top of the mountain-ridge, along which the dogs | the woods to her plantation with those wild little 


closed.” 
“Ha, ha!’ laughed a young lady, just then appear- 





, leaped across the brook and was wallowing through | grape-vine was she, in her fresh white dress and 


week. But it was certainly odd that out of more | 


have to go out himself, and kill the animal for them. | 


mules, driven by a negro boy about as wild as they. | 

There were besides myself two boys and aman | Once there, mules and negro boy will disappear, and 
named Lurvey. We all had guns, loaded heavily | when wanted, it will take half the hands on the 
with buckshot and slugs. The first we knew of the | place to hunt them up. Ten to one, you are not in 
bear’s approach was a crash in the dry brush on the | time for the boat that leaves before sunset, and then 
farther side of the valley, at some distance below | you may regard your earthly career as well-nigh 


straw hat, around which was twined a long spray of 
the lovely roses which grow in such rich profusion in 
Carolina. 

**Now, auntie, this is what I call too bad. Here 
an I, trying to settle down into a well-behaved and 
steady damsel, fit to be the chaperon of a stranger, 
and you are doing your best to prevent this desira- 
ble state of things, by filling her mind with base sus- 
picions of my trustworthiness.” 

Thad heard so much of the picturesqueness of the 
place that I desired to go. Turning to my friend 
Louise, I said, “It would be such a pity to miss this 
oppertunity! We may never have such another. 
Do say that you will go.” 

My friend was of an enterprising disposition, and 
could not bear to lose an interesting adventure; so 
she replied, promptly, “Why, yes, to be sure, I will.” 

Behold us, then, a party of three ladies, one jubi- 
lant at her success, the others full of delighted an- 
ticipations, setting forth in the freshness of that 
early summer morning, past the great houses, with 
their gardens, over whose high walls the breeze blew 
sprays of such lovely flowering vines, and wafted 
such fragrance, as called forth abundant longings to 
enter the enclosed Edens, and quickened our desire 
for the open woods, where nature’s treasures were 
freely displayed. 

The Carolinians know the value of sacred privacy, 
and do not throw open their beloved home retreats 
to the passer-by, though they delight in sharing all 
their beauties with those who have a right to enter, 
as we had abundant reason to know by experience, 

Between the city and the opposite woods tlows a 
broad river, over which at this hour hung a delicate 
rosy haze. The soft warm air from the ocean near 
at hand fanned the cheek, as our boat moved lan- 
guidly along, rowed by negro boatmen. 

“Give these ladies a song, daddy,” said my friend 
to the eldest of the men. 

“Oh, no, Miss Sallie; never sing no mo’ now free- 
dom come in; got sometin else to do.” 

But the exhibition of a little piece of silver caused 
achange in the mind of this industrious member of 
the colored race, and he and his companions broke 
into one of those wild plantation songs which can 
only be heard to perfection in their appropriate sur- 
roundings. 

“Do you understand the meaning of the country 
phrase, ‘a cart and a critter’? said the young lady, as 
the boat drew up at the little landing on the opposite 
shore. “Because, if you do, you will be somewhat 
| prepared for the next stage of your journey.” 

We were compelled to confess our ignorance of its 
meaning. 

Followed by the boatmen, bearing bags of cotton- 
seed, we walked up the path from the landing. 

A pair of young mules appeared in sight, coming 
on at a gallop, driven by a coal-black negro boy of 
fourteen, or thereabouts, Some boards, lashed by 
ropes to two pairs of wheels, formed the vehicle upon 
which he rode, clinging to it in a monkey-like fash- 
ion, while we wondered what saved his neck from 
breaking. 

“Law sakes! Miss Sallie, got cotton seed! Now de 
ladies ride like queens,” quoth he, as, stopping the 
mules, he helped the men to bind the bags upon the 
boards. 

“Now, July,” said our friend, “if you make those 
mules gallop, ll push you off, do you hear?” 

“Yes, miss,” said he, and set out at a funeral pace. 
He was evidently much entertained by our exelama- 
tions of delight at the beauties by which we were 
surrounded, The woods were just then full of the 
bloom of the purple passion-flower vine. 

Suddenly, the mules broke into a gallop, nraking 
| it almost impossible to avoid being thrown off the 
| boards, though we clung to the bags. 

} “July, July, stop, you wretch!” cried his mistress. 

“Laws, Miss Sallie, I see dem ladies boun’ for get 
| poisoned, T’ink I see my miss put in jail fer let °em 
| do it?” 

How we arrived at the end of that ride with un- 
broken bones will always remain among the mys- 
| teries of life; and never was dissolving view so grate- 
ful to the eye as that of July disappearing (after we 
had alighted) in the direction of the cotton-fields, 
with his galloping mules. 


| We stopped at the negro quarters. In the distance 
| stood the ruins of a large mansion, burned dming 
the war by United States soldiers. Before us, plant 
ed in the sandy soil, was a long row of cabins. A 
door in front, one behind, ditto windows with wooden 
shutters (no glass). The cabins were divided into 
two compartments, —only,—one for sleeping, the 
other for eating. In the latter room was a great 
chimney-fireplace, with an iron hook, upon which to 
hang a pot to boil. 

A little old negro woman came out of one of these 
cabins to greet us, with exclamations of delight, and 
took from usa basket of provisions to be prepared 
for our dinner, which she proceeded to do quite 
skilfully. 

By this time, the space in front of the cabins was 
rapidly filling with a motley crowd of negroes, very 
| different from any we had seen in the city. Their 
| wild, excited gestures, and strange, uncouth, almost 
| unintelligible speech, alarmed Miss Louise, wlio 
clung to my hand. The old woman saw this, and 
stepping into the crowd, called out,— 


| “Now, den, el’ar out ob dis, all ob yer. Dese yer 
| ladies is all struck ob a heap at de sight of yer.” 


{ 


Then, turning to us, she said, ‘Don’t be feared, 
honey dears; dey wouldn’t hurt a h’ar of yer heads. 
| Misa Sallie, dear, dere aint no contrac’ made yet, 

and dese yer niggers won’t work till dat Bureau man 
| come for make ’em contrac’. Dat’s what dey wants 
for tell you, ’cause de niggers on Mas’cr Sam’s plan- 
tation, dey lick ’em if dey do.” 
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“Yes, miss,” chimed ina little old man, ‘“‘my 
You make me head 
To-day, I goes to dem nig- 
gers, an’ says I, ‘Cotton all in de grass, 
way, we don’t get no crop.’ And dey lift up 
deir voice, and dey say, ‘Daddy, de Lord will 
pervide.’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘de Lord won't pervide 


Rosa, she tell you right. 


man, you knows, 


fur no such low-down, trifling people as you is 
got to be.” And I goes to de city fur de Bureau 
man, an’ he say if vou be here, perhaps he come 
to-day.”’ 

It was just after the close of the war, The 
Freedman’s Bureau was then doing a most valu- 
able work, The ‘contracts made for the negroes 
by their agents were the only safeguard to those 
employing them against the effects of their reck- 
lessness and indolence. 


<i 





Without a contract which they knew bound 
them under certain penalties to keep their agree- 
ment, the negroes would desert their work at | 
the most critical times, and ruin the crop,— | 
though they knew that they could only receive | 
their wages after it was sold,—for few, indeed, 
were the planters who could make any other ar- 
rangement than this. ‘De Lord will pervide,’”’ 
or “De Bureau take car’ ob dat,’’ would be their 
reply when asked what they would do if there 
was nocrop., And the Bureau did “‘take car 
by providing a way of compelling the childish 
creatures to “take ear’ ”” 
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of their own interests, 
A large box served as a dinner-table, sundry 
small boxes as seats in the cabin, after which, 
broiling as was the sun, we set out to inspect the 
state of the fields. 
did they present. 


A most forlorn appearance 
Then, remembering the long 
ride before us, we pleaded to be allowed to de- 
part; and the party set out again, the little mules 
proceeding at a most leisurely pace. 

We had not gone far, when from a cross road, 
a gentleman came driving rapidly towards us, 

“O Miss L..°° said he, “turn back. ‘The agent 
is at your plantation, and he says he cannot come 
again.”* 

“What she// ldo?” replied our friend.  **These 
are Northern ladies, and you know they must 
not miss the sunset boat.” 

“Get into my wagon, and let the ladies goon,” 
said he. “Too much is at stake.’ And by our 
entreaty it was done, 

But no sooner had they 
disappeared, than, to our dis- 
may, we found our driver 
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THE FOREST. 


determined to linger till their return. Neither 
He and the 
As time wore on, 


entreaties nor threats availed, 
mites were alike obstinate, 
and the changing light showed the closing hours 
of the day, the solemn thought that this only 
foreshadowed the close of our earthly lives be- | 
gan to take possession of us, and in awed si-| 
lence, each was plunged in profound thought. 
Suddenly, there broke upon our ears the wel- 
come sound of rapid wheels. Up dashed a vehi- 
ele containing our friend and the Northern gen- | 
tleman 
“L thought how it might be, ladies,” said he, | 
ax he helped us into his carriage,—‘barely time | 
to reach the boat!’ and we drove off. As we} 
came in sight of the landing, we saw the sunset 
boat just pushing off. A shout from the gentle- 
man stopped it, and it put back and took us on! 
board, 
“Safe 


now!"’ said our friend, bursting inte! 


| tears, 


| drained as those of Europe. 
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“What terror I have felt about you, no 
tongue can tell!’ And it really seemed as if 


this day changed the lively, thoughtless girl into 
Dis yer | 


a grave, earnest woman. When we reached 
home, she took the hand of the old lady who had 
warned us, saying,— 

“Surely I have cause for thankfulness this 
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day. Had I been delayed only a few minutes 
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| ply of water is safe without a sewer system. 
When families must draw all the water they use 
from wells or cisterns they are naturally saving 
of it. If they need only to turn a stop-cock to 
obtain all they want, they use many times as 
much. The soil will absorb much water. but 
there is a point beyond which it can do no more. 
Then the excess that cannot be 
holding much vegetable and animal matter, be- 
comes a source of great danger to those living 
near the point where it lies stagnant. 

Even country houses are not free from peril 
from this source. Too many houses drain into 
a soft and porous soil, near the well from which 
water for drinking and cooking purposes is 
drawn. People may live in such houses for 
years, without suffering; and then perhaps the 
diphtheria, or scarlet or typhoid fever, may 
break out and carry off half the family. 


Other houses stand on a ledge. The waste 


water runs through the thin soil until it reaches | 


the rock, and there it stands. ‘The sun heats the 
refuse matter, and causes it to give off poisonous 
gases, which ruin the health of those 
within breathing distance. 

The greatest care should be taken by the head 
of every family to see that his own house is 
properly drained. 


who are 


If as much intelligent care 


disposed of, | 
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| by Liberals in other towns. Committees, in 
some cases of five hundred, in others of three 
hundred, two hundred and fifty, and two hun- 
dred, were formed in Southwark, Greenwich, 

Leeds, Manchester, Bradford, London City, and 
other boroughs; until now the system is pretty 
| well scattered over England. 

It will be seen that this is not entirely our cau- 
| cus system, which enables a// the members of a 
| party to meet, or elect delegates, to lay down 
| platforms, and nominate candidates. But it is 
an approach towards it: and the end will doubt- 
less be that before very long the full caucus will 
| be established in England. 

There is a great outcry against the new party 
committees from many of the Liberals them- 
selves; and more than one prominent Liberal 
statesman has refused to subscribe to their plat- 
| forms, or accept a nomination under the condi- 
| tions they impose. 

But the movement has gone far to be 
checked, even by men like Forster, Goschen, and 
Locke; and though it may not work effectively 
| at first, it must finally govern party action in 
| England. 





too 





—— — +o ——_ — 


FUNERALS. 
It is said that in Philadelphia, more than any other 





| were bestowed in making sure that houses are | city, funerals have degenerated into fashion and fine 


longer, I might have caused the death of these | 


friends who trusted themselves to my guidance.” 
K. M. H. 


+o 
DRAINAGE OF GREAT CITIES. 


The city of Boston has entered upon a great 
work. It has begun the construction of a large 
sewer, or drain, which after encircling half the 
city, will come down to the water, and then be 
extended several miles, partly under ground, 
partly under water, and will finally discharge it- 
self from one of the islands in the harbor. 

The work will cost several million dollars, and 
will not be finished for some years. It is made 
both more necessary and more difficult from the 
fact that over one half of ‘Boston proper’ is 
“made Jand,”’ having been once covered by the 
tide and filled in with gravel brought many 
miles from the country. 

Being flat, this land does not drain itself; and 
as it has been filled in to a height of only a few 
feet above the tide, the sea will not carry away 
all the foul matter that is emptied into it. 

The drainage of great cities is 
vast importance. 


a subject of 


It usually comes upon a com- 

















munity unawares. Nature will 
take care of a great amount of 
refuse, 
so the sewage, or waste matter, 
is no injury to the health of 
those who live near by where it 
upon the At last Nature 
Some of the rejected matter 
is left undisposed of, It is stagnant, and the 
effort of Nature to get rid of it only decomposes 
it into foul gases, that breed disease. 


and so far as she does 


is thrown soil. is 


pressed too hard. 


When this happens, a pestilence sweeps through 
the city that has neglected to remove its sew- 
age, and then, at last, the people are aroused to 
the absolute necessity of an extended drainage 
system, to save their lives and their health. 

In general, American cities are not so well 
The sewers of Par- 
is are one of the wonders of that capital. We 
are still young in this country. Our cities have 
grown up quickly, and in many of them people 
have as yet hardly been convinced that it is the 
lack of good drains, for the prompt remoyal of 
refuse to a 
death-rate 

No city that is provided with a plentiful sup- 


safe distance, that large 


eases a 


thoroughly and properly drained, as is given to | 


the health and comfort of domestic pets, the 
lives of millions of Americans would be leugth- 
ened by many years. 
Pe 
For the Companion, 


JOY. 


Joy breathes in the sweet airs of spring, 
And in the shy wild blossom hides, 

And soars upon the swallow’s wing, 
And with the singing water glides. 


Where lilies stand, a fragrant crowd, 
Rocked by the warm south wind, he lies; 
And dreams upon the balmy cloud, 
Soft floating in the tender skies: 


And shines from ont the crescent sharp, 
Glittering above the sunset’s red, 
And of the west wind makes a harp, 
And gleams in starlight overhead: 
Breathes in the roses’ perfume fine. 
And to earth’s humblest doth descend, 
And looks at me with cheer divine 
From out the dear eyes of my friend. 
CeLIA THAXTER. 


+r 
THE CAUCUS IN ENGLAND. 
The English people cling stoutly to old cus- 
toms, and closely follow old 
things. 


ways of doing 
They dislike and distrust what is new, 
and even when long-established institutions have 
become out of place, hesitate to change them, 


Yet, within recent years, we have seen the | 
English adopting many American improvements | 


and customs. At first there was a great deal of 
opposition to the introduction of horse-cars into 
London and other cities; and it was only with 
great effort that enterprising men were able to 
get charters for this purpose. Another instance 
is that of the ballot, or secret voting: which was 
only adopted by the English after the subject 
had been agitated in Parliament for more than 
thirty vears. 

We now hear that the ancient system by 
which candidates for the House of Commons 
have been selected by the different parties, is to 
be abandoned, at least by the Liberals, and that 
the American system of choosing candidates by 
cauens is to take its place. 

Hitherto, candidates have usually been pre- 
sented to the voters in one of four ways. They 
have either been invited to stand by a few lead- 
ing party men of the locality they aimed to rep- 
resent; or they have been proposed by one of 
the great London political clubs: or they have 
offered themselves, independently of any invita- 
tion; or they have been named to the voters by 
some great nobleman or landlord, whose intlu- 
ence alone has been large enough to secure their 
election. 

All of these methods, however, have, as will 
be seen, excluded the great body of a party from 
choosing its candidate, as is done in the United 
States. They have enabled a few leaders, and 
even one powerful person, to dictate to the party 
for whom it should vote. 

The advanced Liberals have at. last revolted, 
and have resolved that no candidate shall be sup- 
ported who does not submit himself to the deci- 
sion of a large portion of the party to which he 
owes allegiance. 


The first step in this direction was taken by 


the Liberals, at Birmingham, a town which is 


the centre of the most radical political thought | 


in England. A committee of five hundred Lib- 
erals was formed: it framed rules and undertook 
the management of the party; and to this com- 
mittee was given the power to lay down the 
principles, or as we should say, the “platform,” 
to which candidates must agree, and also the 
power to select the candidates themselves. The 
example of Birmingham was quickly followed 


art. Until within a year or two, every house in 

| which a death occurred was closed for twelve 

| months, and each window draped with black. Noth- 

| ing could be more lugubrious than the aspect of the 

| streets. This custom has fallen partially into disuse, 
but the fashionable undertaker still maintains his 

| absolute sway. The moment that the breath is out 
of the body, he takes possession of the house, mourn- 
ers, corpse and all, and orders every detail to suit 
his inexorable rules. The most agonizing grief must 
conduct itself in harmony with his pomp of mutes, 
tlowers, plumes, ete. 


A story is told of a young fellow, a sincere mourn- 
er for his father, who had become utterly disgusted 
by the mockery of woe about him, when the under- 
taker, while arranging the coffin, applied his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. His assistants at once followed 
his example. The young man tapped him on the 

shoulder. 
| “None of that!” he said, sharply, “none of that.” 
The man of woe instantly put his handkerchief in 
his pocket, and turned on him, smiling blandly. 

“Just as you please, Mr. C., just as you please, 
Some families prefer it, and some do not.” 

The extent to which fashionable folly has been 
carried in funerals has lately caused a wholesome 
reaction in that city. In families of the highest cul- 
ture, the dead are put out of sight with absolute 
quiet and simplicity, attended to the grave only by 
those who loved them best. It would be well if Bos- 
ton and New York would also follow the dictates of 
good taste and good feeling in this matter. 

Among the ignorant poor, the desire to make a 


parade of a funeral is well-nigh universal. A poor 
woman died lately of starvation. A subscription 
was started for the children, and the wealthier 


neighbors, shocked into kindly feeling, gave liberal 
ly. But the whole fund was spent in hacks, candles, 
high mass, ete. “Who would begrudge a poer sowl 
that had shtarved to death a dacent buryin’?” 

Doctor Le Moyne, who has built a cremation-fur- 
nace in Pennsylvania, was, it is said, prompted to do 
so by his disgust at the vulgar display of fashionable 
funerals, and his desire to provide a cheap and sim- 
ple mode of disposing of the dead. 


+o 


GEORGE MOORE. 

The story of George Moore, an English capitalist 
and philanthropist, which Dr. Smiles has recently 
told at length, is odd and romantic as that of Whit- 
tington, with the added advantage of being true. 

When Moore was a penniless lad in Cumberland, 
climbing after rooks, one day, up the towers of the 
old mansion of Whitehall, he determined some day 
to be their master. He never forgot the resolve, 
and at middle age, did buy the estate. Soon after 
this rook-hunting, he started to London to seek his 
fortune, sleeping all night at the Gray-Coat Inn, at 
Carlisle, where he dreamed of great happiness which 
fate had in store for him. Fifty-two years after- 
wards, he was carried into this very inn and room 
to die. 


In London, he found a place as errand-boy in a 
great establishment, and one day saw a bright little 
girl come tripping in with her mother. 

“Who are they?” he asked, and was told that it 
was the wife and daughter of the senior partner. 

“If IT live,” said the errand-boy, “T will marry that 
girl.” 

The idea took possession of him and became his 
motive power. After many years, the girl did be- 
come his wife. 

He amassed an enormous fortune, became a leader 
in the commercial world of England, and was known 
as one of the most devout and energetic of Christian 
men. He exercised a splendid liberality, founded a 
system of schools for the class of needy boys to which 
he had belonged, and secretly helped hundreds on 
the way to prosperity. He was one of the English 
Commissioners sent to starving Paris when the siege 
was raised, with money and food; and so deep was 
the affection he called forth, that Frenchman 


a 


would always raise his hat on passing Moore’s house 
in London. 
He had a democratic independence, very un-Eng- 
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lish. Six times he refused to be made a Member of | 
Parliament, and the poorest clerk had as high a seat | 
at his table as any nobleman. 

The significance of this story lies in the fact that 
Mr. Moore's success was due wholly to hard work. 
For thirteen years he never took « day’s holiday. 
“T had no genius, money nor influence,” he said. 
“But I made myself so good a salesman that a rival 
firm offered me a partnership to be rid of me.” 
Moore’s way was one that is open to every boy. 


+e 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITION, 
The competition for Prize List No. 2 was quite an- 
imated and interesting, both from the number and 


earnestness of the contestants, and from the fact | 


that every prize was successfully competed for. 
While, we regret to say, the usual amount of hasty 
work made its appearance, there were many arti- 


cles sent that evinced skill, care and patience,— ! 


qualities which alone can insure success. It was no 


easy task for the judges to make their decision in | 


two or three instances; but after careful examina- 
tion, the following have been declared the prize- 
winners: 


Water-Color Landsecx 
Searsport, Me.; 






“Scene in Searsport.”’—Prize $20. 
Wood Engraving.— Miss M. L. 1D. Watson, 
125 West 42d Street, New York; “The Witch's 
Daughter.” (Whittier.)—Prize 320, 
Wood Carving.—J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; ‘Wall Ornament.”’—Prize $10. 
Mechanical Draft 4 _Locomotive. —J. A. 
ScCHWEILNFURTH, Auburn, N. Y.—Prize $5. 






Spatter Work.—Susi£ I. CLARK, Worcester, | 


Mass.—Prize $5. 


Map of United soaten. —C,. R, Tuornron, 
Earlham, Ind.—Prize $5. 


Essay on Country and City Life.—Mary 5. 
WHEELER, Methuen, Mass.—Prize $5. 


Poem on Home.—EvponrA MAY SrTone, Syra- 
cuse, Neb.—Prize $5. 


_ +o -— 
A POET'S SYMPATHY. 


Alfred de Musset was one of the most brilliant | 


French poets of this century. 


fering from his scanty purse. One evening he was 
returning home ata late hour, It was a cold and 
stormy winter night, and eager to reach his house, 
he passed, almost without notice, a beggar on a 
bridge, playing a hand-organ, But when he arrived 
home, the thought of the beggar came to him, and 


his heart was full of self-reproaches. 


“The poor wretch would have gone home, if I had | 


given him something,” said Musset to himself, “and 
I may be the cause of his getting an illness.” 
Self-reproach and pity were so strong, that though 
his watch told him it was past midnight, and the 
storm had increased in violence, he walked back to 


the bridge, and gave a five franc piece to the aston- | 


ished organ-grinder. 
“There,” said he, ‘that is probably more than you 
will get if you stay here till morning. Go home to 


bed. I'll give you the money only on that condi- ' 


tion.”’ 
The beggar was glad enough to seek shelter, and 


the poet went home to sleep, with the consciousness 


of having done a kind act. 
- 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Harriet Martineau was one of the most diligent | 
workers of ourcentury. If any one thinks that lit- | 
erary success is won easily, or brings large pecuniary 
results, the lesson of her life may enlighten him. 
For nearly fifty years she devoted herself to con- 
tributing to papers, magazines and quarterlies, and 
to writing a large number of books, historical, bio- 
graphical, philosophical, fictitious. Many of her 


books had a wide circulation, but the earnings of | 
the fifty years were only fifty thousand dollars. This | 


seems a small sum, as she was a regular contribu- 
torto the Daily Ners, one of the best papers in 
England, and her rewuneration ought to have been 


— DICKIE SMITH, | 


But poetry does not | 
command a large circle of readers in France, and | 
his income was always small. He had, however, a! 
tender heart, and could never refuse to aid the suf- | 


_THE YOUTH'S 


as he dined at a public hotel, often attracted atten- 
tion by the quantity of food he eat. 

“Leat three times as much as you,” he said to an 
astonished observer, “but then [ have three times as 
much mind.” 

In one of his books he wrote of himself, “One 
giant calls to another through the weary space of 
centuries, without the world of dwarfs which crawls 
below hearing more than a sound, and perceiving 


; more than that something is going on.” 


When, towards the close of his life, he was asked 
where he would be buried, he calmly replied, “No 


| matter where; posterity will tind me.” 


Such a man seems to have attained unto the sub- 
; limity of self-conceit. 
= ee 
DEPRESSED BY DEBT. 

The depressing influence of debt upon a man of 
honor is illustrated by an anecdote of Washington 
j 
| Allston, one of America’s most Gistinguished artists: 


In the earlier part of his career, he had received a 
connnission to paint a landscape for a Boston gentle- 
nan, the progress of which was daily watched with 
intense interest by one of his most sympathizing and 
cherished artistic friends. 

One day, on entering his studio, he found Allston 
idle, a prey to some deep emotion, and the picture 
with its face to the wall. To his anxious inquiries, 
the sole response was, “I can paint no more; [have 
! totally lost my eye for color.’ and no persuasion 
| sufficed to induce him to take up his brush 

Day after day, the scene was repeated, until All- 
ston’s friends, probing the cause of this melancholy 
to the bottom, learned from others that the artist 
was owing his landlady for a board-bill he could not 
and this so affected his spirits that he could not 
vaint. 

Making the case privately known to the gentle- 
man who had given the commission for the land- 
scape, he at once sent a check to Allston in such a 
| delicate manner as to persuade the artist it was a 
relief to him to pay in advance and have the business 
part off his mind. 

| Next morning, in going to the studio, the friend 
found Allston as hard at work as ever on the pict- 
ure. As he entered, with a countenance radiant 
with joy, the artist jumped up, and warmly saluting 
him, shouted out,— 

“O , my eye for color has all come back! see 
here,” pointing to the progress he had made in his 
andscape, and without more words, went on with 
his work. 











———_—__ +o -- 
“NAMING” A MEMBER. 

Among the devices for securing good order in the 
House of Commons is one called “naming” the dis- 
orderly member, Some years ago, a curious mem- 
ber asked what would be the consequence if the 
Speaker should ever carry out his threat and call 
out the name of amember. ‘The Lord only knows!” 
was the answer. It seems from the following that 
the consequences are sufficiently formidable: 


The House of Commons was dreadfully shocked, 
two weeks ago, by the buffoonery of Maj. O’Gorman. 
| In the morning, he had been seeing his son off to 
| Malta, and was greatly incensed at discovering that 
he had not been appointed captain. 

Dinner did not allay his feeling, and when the 
Secretary for War rose, the major thought fit to 
demonstrate his private grievances by calling out in 
stentorian tones, ‘Hear, hear!” 

The cheering was so unusual, so out of place, and 
so disturbing, that the Speaker called the major to 
order. The major, however, instead of desisting, 
aggravated his offence by justifying his interrup- 
tions, 
| Hesaid he had a right to call, “Hear, hear!” to 
| every word, to every comma, and to every semicolon, 
| if he liked; and if he did so, he maintained that it 
was not an interruption. 

He was finally “named” by the Speaker for refus- 
| ing obedience to a call to order, and the consequence 
| of that serious step was that the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer moved that “the gallant member, for his 
| disorderly interruption and disrespec tful conduct to 
the Speaker, be directed to withdraw.” He made 
| an ample apology the next afternoon. 
| +9 ——— 


AN EMPEROR'S KINDNESS. 





| Emperor William, of Germany, is a kind-hearted 
| old man. Two anecdotes are told which illustrate 


| his natural disposition: 


An official of the German civil service and his wife 
celebrated recently their diamond wedding. The 
emperor, in his retirement, heard of this event, and 
| sent a medallion portrait of himself in a golden set- 
| ting, ornamented with the imperial arms, by way of 
| a wedding present, and at the same time sent his re- 





gret that his inability to write prevented his append- 
ing his autograph, which, however, he promised as 
We know no record in literary history of more | soon as he was able to do so, 
conscientious work. For nearly fifty years, the |. The other incident is as follows: Two children ofa 
hour of eight found her at her desk, pen in hand, | banner pincers ati teh —vecery mg tegen 
: m9 2 hand, | heard of the emperor’s fondness for blue cornflow- 
and she did not ieave it till the call to dinner at two. | ers (our bachelor’s buttons), gathered a great nose- 
Visitors, who were numerous, were not allowed to. gay of haere ing eee pen emg 8 any- 
me 3 -3 ee on | thing to anybody started off on the Berlin highway, 
interfere with her working hours, and even when trudged all the weary miles to the city, rien their 
travelling. she aimed to perform her daily task.| way to the palace, and handed the flowers to the 
Vet this toil brought her but three dollars and twen- sa | “for the good emperor.” . 
--two ce ‘or each worki , | 1eir appearance attracted attention, and when 
ep -Sue seni Sor caeh warting aay. | questioned they told their simple tale. They were 
taken into the palace and given a luncheon, which 
was probably the best they had ever eaten, and then, 
as the emperor divined that the parents must be by 
this time in great anxiety, the two little dusty and 
wayworn children were sent home in one of the im- 
perial carriages, an honor which made them the 
most distinguished residents of their little village. 


generous, 


+o -—---— 
WOMAN’sS WORK. 
The old couplet,— 


“Man’s work, from sn n to sun, 
Woman's work, never done, 








is illustrated by the declaration of a Windsor (Vt.y| pone i ee 
housekeeper as to the amount of work she did in one | . 
department of housekeeping during the last year. | apvegieanabuins OF LAMARTINE. 
She has made and baked 1,038 loaves of bread, 421, Tamartine, whose eloquence saved France from 
pies, 152 loaves of cake, 108 puddings, and 2,140 the horrors of a Red Republic, was more of a poet 
‘loughnuts. She has cooked 2,000 pounds of meat, and orator than statesman. An anecdote, showing 
100 bushels of potatoes, taken care of the milk and his unfitness for public life, tells how he once ap- 
butter of five cows, and looked after the thousand | Pointed David, the Hebrew king, as French consul 
and one things which require attention from the | *t Bremen: 
housekeeper. ' It was in 1848. Lamartine had come into power 
— - upon the overthrow of Louis Philippe, and had jot- 

_ nove ted down in his note-book the names of friends or of 
SELF-CONCEIT. | people specially recommended to him for appoint- 

Sechopenater, 9 German philosopher, was so self-; ment. The clerks in the Department of Foreign Af- 
conceited that a stranger, hearing him talk, would | fairs filled out the necessary commissions and mailed 
hawe doubted if he wee listening toe madman eran | them, and all went well till they came to one ap- 


COMPANION. 


the Consul at Bremen, was to be found. Lamartine 
knew nothing of Citizen David, so the appointment 
clerk brought up the note-book given to him asa 
guide, and the poet saw that he ‘had written in it 
“David” as a memorandum to recall a passage in 
the Psalms he had intended to work into a poem. 
The appointment had been gazetted, but the error 
was soon rectified, as witnesseth this extract from 
the Moniteur of 1848: *'To be Consul at Bremen— | 
Citizen X., in place of Citizen David, dead.” { 


‘ibe << 
WHAT THEY STUDIED, 
One of the first proofs that “the world moves” is 


books,—the ditferent kind of lessons deemed neces- 
sary for young students to learn. 


The change in educational methods and aims in 
the last century has been most extraordinary. Dr. 

Noah Porter, of Connecticut, father of the present 
President of Yale Coll + gives a shetch of his col 
lege studies ina letter to a friend. He entered Yale 





became professor. He says: 

“As though we had come fresh from the common 
school, we were put back into our grammar, geog- 
raphy, and the conmon learning, and kept in them 
a great part of the first two years, se that at their 
close we had searcely advanced farther than is new 
requisite for admission, And what poor barren 
things our grammars, lexicons and text-books then 
were, compared with such as are now furnished! 
“And our teachers were as scantily furnished as 
our books. I wonder that any of us came out men, 
or ever became such. And yet we were fully em- 
yloyed, and on such things as were put into our 
lands We were kept hard at work. Though we were 
perhaps half a year on Morse’s two huge volumes of 
geography, we were required to recite the whole of 
them, and our iy mories, if no other faculties, we re, 
severely tasked 





JUDICIOUS ADVICE TO ARTISTS. 
He who, in these days, would be an artist, must be | 
eertain that he can excel. The standard is high, 
and mediocrity will fail te win appreciation. | 
Among the distinguished artists is Mr. George H. 





is noted for his goodness to young artists, and often 
cheers them with words ef Kindness and advice. 
Lately he wrote: 

It is an easy thing to look at the work of a begin- 
ner in art, but it is not easy always to foresee what 
will come of it. It is an awful thing to say to a 
young man (even if it be plain as day), Don’ t goon 
—you've made a mistake.’ The st: indard of excel- 
lence is bei ‘ing raised every day, and that makes it 
harder to begin now. One may Struggle on for years | 
and make no impression, even when doing the right 
kind of thing—and then by accident become tamous. 

- tor 

AN old Irish soldier, who prided himself upon his | 
bravery, said he had fought in the Battle of Bull | 
Run. When asked if he had retreated and — 
good his escape as others did on that famous ocea- | 
sion, he replied, “Be jabers, those that didn’t run 
are there yit.” 





Something New. 


From this date we shall give with all our new Bracket 
Saw, Outtits, Patterns for 


Three Sets Alphabets, 
One Set of Figures. 


Virrsrorne’, N. € 
July Ll, 1878. t 
Messrs. PERRY MAson & Co. 
‘rents —\ have had one of your 
Bracket saws about 18 months, 


of brackets, picture frames, &c., 
besides many beantiful things 
tor myself and friends. I alsc 
got the premium for the fine 
seroll sawing at the North Car 








to act as agent for the Bracket 
Saw in this town. 
Yours pie 
. WOMACK, 





ob Oa 
EVERY PARENT 
Who has a family of boys and girls should see to it that 
their children havea Bracket Saw. With it your children 
will adorn the home with beautiful works of art. With it | 
they will cultivate a love for mechanics. With it they can 
earn money. This has proved true in so many families 
that we do not hesitate to give the Bracket Saw our high- 
est endorsement, 
From time to time we have improved our Bracket Saw | 
Outfit, vet we have never added to its price 
WE NOW OFFER 
Our latest and best Outfit ata 


LESS PRICE 


to anv address, postace paid, the following 


New Bracket Saw Outfit. 


Our Latest Improved 
BRACKET SAW FRAME. 











list, at fnll size). 1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 


Measure, 1 Manuatof Instructions,—!2 paces 
instrated, 3% Sets of Alphabets, 1 Set of Fig 
ures. Price, post-paid, 1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





ointee whose address the Minister had not given. 
intolerable wiseacre. He had a great appetite, and | To Lamartine they went to ask where Citizen David, 


ROSTON, MASS. 


seen, of course, in the changes of the world’s text- | 


in 1799, the same year that the late Prof. Silliman | 


Boughton, an American who resides in London, He | 


I have make and sold $30 worth | 


olina State Fair. I would like | 


Than ever before. For only &] 00 we will send | 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


The Harmonia. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES, 


Chis is an entirely new book, music well selected, and 
with German and English words, the latter translated by 


i L. G. ELson A valuable acquisition to the list of Male 
| Quartet books, 


Complete $2 50; Vocal parts, each 60 cts. 
Together, 82 00. 


fenchers, &c., are invited to send for Catalowues and 
Cireulars, containing large lists of the best, most useful 
and newest books for their use, the comii g season, 





DITSON & CO.’S MUSICAL RECORD. 
A New Weekly Musical Paper 
A wide-awake paper for Musie Teachers and their Pu- 
pils, Organists, Phivers and Musie-lovers generally. 6 
puiges reading matter, 6 pages selected music, (312 pages 
per yvear,) $2 per year m advance. 








t Singing ¢ lasses WH please exauinne L. O, 
‘Onward,” (87 50 per dozen.) simihu to the 
so Widely Known. Or . JONSON'S 





“Encore, 
“Method for Singing ¢ lasee 28," ($6 per dozen,) or 


EMERSON’s “Salutation,” 
and Singing Schools 
All Books mailed post free for Retail Price 


$l2 per dezen,) for Choirs 


VULIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON, 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


| MAPLEWOOD. INSTITUTE, 


YOUN 
és avorably Keown thro caioee i pa ic n 2 arly 40 
; years. Advantages and loeation rarely equalled. Address 
Revs. C.V. Spear & R. E. Avery, Prineipals.for Prospectus, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL f3vi.."2k%: 
Farmington, Me. Address A. He. ABBOTT, Prin. 


| mee TH JERSEY INSTIPUTE, Brivcrrox, XN. J. For 
| KI both sexes. College prepars atory. Lustitate, ¢ lassical, 
! and seientifie courses, Building brick. Modern inprove- 
! ments, Climate mild, very healthy. Instrnetion thorough, 
) Begins Sept. 4th. Send for Catalogue. HK. TRAsK, Prin. 


S$ TAMM ERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 10; Waverly Pi.,N.Y. 

ME. DEMOREST'S GRAND OPENING 
of Reliable Patterns of all the distingue stvies and 
Exquisite Novelties for the Fall and Winter Fashions. 5 

| Rue-seribe, Paris; 17 Rast Mth St.. New York, and all 
the agenvies every where ow ready, Porttolio, with 500 


large illustrations, Me. “What to Wear.” with full in- 
| | formation, Ide. “Quarterly Journal,” 5c: either post free. 


MINKE, Secret Lore. mney Lee, Bells 

of Corneville airs, Lost Che vig by Sul- 

Tvs in, weth Babes in the Woo music, in all 

neces, 40 pages of music st collection 

yet. PERRY MUSICAL ALBL only 25 ets, 
sent by post. PERRY & CO. 


538 Washington Street, Boston, 
THIS NEW ’ 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, te 
pS cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
in center, adapts itself to all oe 


eS Grae a ty hE 


the Hernia fs beid securely day and pg Ls a radical bedi cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap. by mail. Circulars 


trees Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ile 
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| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
| mon now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use 
| of BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 16, 877, 

| Messrs. Josern Burnetr & Co., 

| Gentlemen,—One ver 









ago my hair commenced falling 

| out until I was almost bald. After nsing your CocoAINE 

for afew months, I have a thick growth of new hair. 
ALEXANDER HENRY, 

No. 814 East Girard Avenue, 


‘SOMETHING 
NEW ee, 


THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER 
| It is novel, ane ight, easily adjusted, and does not 
—— the hair; does not Wear out. Mailed. 1 pair, lO ets.; 
pai vr, 25 cts. Large discount to dealers, Agents wanted, 
W WELLS M’F"’ MFE'G Co., » 35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


| a 
| gm Young America Press Co., 














. 
ha 35 Murray St., New York, 
io. manufacture a variety of hand, self- ink- 
i 23 ing, and rotary printing. presses, 
20 ranging in price from $2 to $150, 
\ ae including the Centennial, 
| on Young America, Cottage. 
1 Lightning, and other celebrated 
: cabo J machines. Our new rotary 
> ress, the 


j 


United States Job- 
er, for cheapness and excellence. is 
unrivalled. Other presse siuke hin ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type ard 
printing materi al. Circulars free. 
Specimen Book of Type, 10 eta 
A sample package of plain and 
faney cards, 10 cents. 


STHARD PAN” PACKAGE 


Contains 12 Sheets 12 Envelopes, | Lead Pencil, ? 
Pens, 1 Penholder, 2 German Motto © te Japanese 
Handke re hief, 70 Embossed Pictures, 1 Oil Chromo 6x8, 1 

i 43 Gilt Stars. Mailed free for 35 cents; 6 
5. Agents wanted. Stamps taken. 





1 
GOULD, 409 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— — F. c < 
The Ontfit consists of 1 Beautiful Box, 1 | ATELEPHON plete $3 


Steel Frame Glapanned and Beantifully Or- | 
namented), 50 Bracket and Ornamental | 50 different samples blank lithographed Moonlight Cards, 
Designs. 1-2 dozen Best Steel Saw | _— 


Blades, 1 Brad Awl. 1 Piece Sand Pa- | AGREAT OFFER!! ! We will during 
per. 185 Miniature Designs (with a price wy Har da ANS. 7 


| Works1 mile. Kext, Woooman @ Co., 25 Congress St., Boston. 


10 cents FRANELIN LITHOGRAPH C0., Boston, 


dispose of 100 NEW PI ANOS & ORGANS 
first-class makers, at lower prices fore 





5 Silhouette Designs» Comic, 1 12-Inch Wood § Instalments thon ever before He WATE RS’ 


PIANOS & ORGANS" he BEST MADF, 
warranted 6 years. trated Cc atalogues 
| Mailed. PIAN Pl 125.7 1-3 d 
#135. ORGAN * Stops, ‘860. & Stops, 865, 
12 Stops, 880 cash, in Phait order, not used 
ayear. Sheet music at id rice; same atl 





leent a page. HO TERS & SONS, 
, Man'f'rs and Hs aoa > Fat 14th St., N. ¥. 
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For the Companion, 
THE ACADEMY BELL. 


The rich air is sweet with the breath of September, 
The sumach is staining the hedges with red; 
Soft rests on the hill-slopes the light we remember, 
The glory of days which so long ago fled, 
When, brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
Blithe-hearted and free, 
The stunmons to study 
We answered with glee. 
Listen, ol! listen once more to the swell 
Of the masterful, merry Academy bell! 





It sounds not in vain over mountain and valley, 
That toesin which gathers the far-scattered clans; 
From playtime and leisure fleet-footed they rally, 
Brave lads and bright lasses, o’erflowing with plans; 
from croquet and cricket 
Vo black-board and map, 
Is but shooting a wicket; 
No fear of mishap. 
O hark! how it echoes through dingle and dell, 
The jocund, the earnest Academy bell! 


They fly, at its call, from soft mother-caresses; 
The boy will not tarry, the girl cannot wait: 
So the round head close-clipped and the loose flowing 
tresses 
Together flash out from the vine-trellised gate; 
And the house that was holden 
By revel supreme, 
Is wrapped in the golden 
Fair peace of a dream. 
To sisters and mothers how silvern the swell 
Of the rest-bringing, easeful Academy bell. 


The path by the river, where willows are drooping, 
s radiant with children. The long city street, 
All busy with trattic, makes room for their trooping, 
And rings to the rush of their beautiful feet. 
For the »oet and preacher, 
The man of affairs, 
And the gentle home-teacher, 
O’er-burdened with cares, 
Alike spare a moment to wishing them well. 
Who speed when they hear the Academy bell. 


God bless them, our darlings! 
measure 
Of joy at the fountains of wisdom and truth; 
We tenderly view the enchantment of pleasure 
Which royally lies on the days of their youth; 
For, brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
When children at home, 
That summons to study 
Once called us to come, 
And voices deoarted we hear in the swell 
Of the never-forgotten Academy bell. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


God give them full 


+> - 
For the Companion, 
A QUEEN’S CONQUEROR. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, ‘‘was confessed by ev- 
ery one to be the most charming princess of her 
time.”” She had a brilliant complexion, dark, 
flashing eyes, yellow or auburn hair, exquisite 
hands, a fine voice, a tall, majestic figure. She 
was a great dancer; rode well; sang sweetly; ac- 
companying instruments ; 
spoke several languages, and wrote both in prose 
and verse. 

By the death of her father, James V., she be- 
came a queen before she was a week old, She 
was educated in France, and brought up in the 
Roman Catholic religion. 
old she returned to Scotland, leaving France 
with great regret, and feeling nu love for her na- 
tive country, 

John 


herself on various 


Knox, the “great Scotch Reformer,” 
was thirty-seven years older than Mary. 
was educated at Glasgow University, became an 
enthusiastic Protestant, and preached with tre- 
mendous power, 

Only a few days after Mary’s arrival in Scot- 
land, she sent for Knox to come to the palace, 
where they had a long talk in her brother's pres- 
ence. She accused him of attempting to destroy 
her authority over her subjects, and using magi- 
cal arts to carry out his purpose. But so com- 
pletely did his eloquent defense overpower her, 
that she sank into a silent stupor, from which 
she was roused by the dinner-bell, which put an 
end to the conversation. 

Not long after, Mary gave a splendid ball in 
honor of a brutal massacre in 
France. On the following Sunday, Knox preached 
a sermon denouncing the atrocity and the fes- 
tivities. Mary was told that “he had spoken in 
a manner caleulated to bring her under the ha- 
tred and contempt of her subjects."’ She sent 
for him to come to the palace, where she received 
him, surrounded by her counsellors and maids 
of honor, and administered a long rebuke. 

Knox listened quietly, and then repeated the 
whole of what he had said in the pulpit. For 
the only time in her life Mary was compelled to 
listen to a plain, fearless sermon. Ashe left the 
room, one of her attendants was heard to mutter, 
“He is not afraid!’’ 

Not a great while elapsed before he was sum- 
moned to her presence in Lochleven Castle. For 
two hours she plead with him on behalf of the 
nationality of her own religious service. 

“Will ye allow that my subjects shall take my 
sword in their hands?” “The sword of justice 
is God's,”’ the reformer answered. The queen 
was very angry, but the next day, sent for him 


the success of 


of man.” 


| tense 


When nineteen years 


| him! 


He | 


| very badly. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





again, and adopting a plan unlike any she had 
ever before tried, attempted by every art in her 
power to charm and fascinate him, ‘For my 
sake’’ was the plea, equally unsuccessful. 

There was only one more interview between 
them. She sent for him upon hearing that he 
censured her marriage with Lord Darnley. “I 
cannot be quit of ye!’ she cried ina passion of 
anger, “and L vow I will be revenged!’’ She 
sobbed and wept, but Knox was as unmoved as 
before. 

“Tam sorry to hurt you, madam,’”’ he said, 
“but T should be more sorry to hurt my con- 


| science,”” 


This speech infuriated her, and she ordered 
him from the room. 

On the occasion of her marriage with Both- 
well, the supposed murderer of her first husband, 
Darnley, the nation was wild with indignation. 

Some proposed banishment, others imprison- 
ment for life. Knox used his powerful oratory 
to have her tried on the plain charge of being an 
accomplice in the murder. There is no doubt 
that the fiery eloquence of the ¢ 


5 





it reformer 
was one of the mightiest agencies in bringing to 
punishment the queen whose beauty and whose 
tears could never swerve him from his honest 
convictions, 

He died fifteen years before Mary's execution, 
and it was truly said of him when he was laid to 
rest in the old churchyard of St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh, ‘Here lies one who never feared the face 

Cc. B. Lr Row. 
“eo, 
THE FUN IN FISHING. 

Many of our readers will appreciate the fol- 
lowing humorous description of fishing, which 
we find in the Burlington Hawkeye : 

I landed my first pickerel the first evening we 
were on Lake Minnetonka. I am not a skilful 
fisherman. I told the boys that I could do a lit- 
tle plain fishing, but I didn’t want to be set 
down for anything with any kind of fluting, em- 
broidery, knife-plaiting, or anything of that kind 
about it. 


I tished from the shore, by the side of a veter- | 


an fisher, Mr. A. K. Dunlap, of Titusville. He 
knows every fish in the lake by name. He can 
tell by the movement of the line what kind of a 
fish is at your hook. Something ran away with 
my line. 

“It's a pickerel,”’ 
excitement, 
your lines,”’ 


shouted Mr. Dunlap, in in- 
“A big fellow. ‘Take out 
he yelled to the rest of them. 


“Give him plenty of room! Play him,” he 
shrieked at me. 

“Let him run! Keep your line taut! Don’t 
give him an inch of slack! Look out! Don’t 
let him do that again! Let him run! Now, 


bring him in this —— Look out! 
do that again!” 

By this time I was so excited I was on the 
point of throwing down the pole and rushing out 
in the lake, intending to run the fish down and 
kick it to death, [screamed to Mr. Dunlap,— 

“You take the pole and land him; I never 
can, 

He refused. He turned and hurled his own 
pole, lance fashion, into the woods. 

“Here!” he shouted, rushing down the bank 
about twenty feet below me, stooping down and 
spreading out his arms. ‘Here! Now! Bring 
him in here through the shoal water! Tl get 
Careful, now! Careful, now! Careful! 
Steady!) Ah——” 

And tlip, flap, I had him on the shore. He 
was a beauty. A little suntish about three and 
a half inches long. 

It was a long time before we said anything. 
Mr. Dunlap climbed a big birch tree in the top 
of which his pole had lodged, and we resumed our 
fishing. Presently Charley 
and I said,— 

“How funny the frogs 
marsh !’’ 

And then we laughed a long time at the frogs. 
A long, long time and very heartily. 
very funny frogs, 

But Mr. Dunlap tished on very silently, and 
by-and-by he said the fish wouldn’t bite when 
there was much noise. So we held our hush 
and the fish bit. But they didn’t bite any of us 


Don’t let him 


sound over in the 


The fishing is excellent most anywhere in the 
lake. That evening, on the upper lake, one of 
the boys caught nine large pickerel. 
came to count the fish, however, it appeared 
that he had caught one pickerel nine times. It 
was a very large tish, and they are going to have 
its skin dried whole for a spectacle case. 

I caught more fish than any one else in the 
party, but they were all, with one exception, 
catfish, and TI learned to my amazement, that I 
had disgraced myself and the lake. Why isn't 
a fish a fish, I'd like to know? 
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LITTLE NELLIE, AND HER 
TICKET. 

The Montreal Witness gives this interesting 
picture of a wee traveller by railway, ‘‘going all 
alone,” on the River de Loup (Can.) train, early 
last August. 

The passengers by the through Intercolonial 
train from St. John, N. B., to Montreal, which 
arrived at Bonaventure station this morning, 
were very much interested in a little girl about 
seven years of age, who was travelling alone, 
friends having placed her aboard the train at St. 
John, on Tuesday night. and left her to the ten- 
der mercies of passengers. She was very neatly 





Armknecht coughed, | 


They were | 


When we | 
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dressed, and had a white pasteboard card tightly | 
sown to the left shoulder of her jacket, upon 
which was written in a neat, lady-like hand the | 
following: ‘‘Nellie Carr—Please forward to De- | 
troit, thence to Lawton by Michigan Central | 
Railway.’’ Carefully pinned in her pocket she | 
carried an envelope inclosing a half-fare ticket, | 





“St. John to Detroit.” A basket (nearly as | 
large as herself), containing an ample supply of | 
cookies, doughnuts, buns, etc., and a “little dol- 


lie’? which she very tenderly nursed, completed | 
her outfit. 

She told your correspondent quite confiden- 
tially, that she had money enough in the toe of 
her boot to pay her fare from Detroit to Lawton. | 
She added, however, that her auntie had very 
strictly cautioned her against telling any one 
that she had any money, as there were a lot of | 
bad men travelling, who would take it away 
from her. Her father is to meet her at Lawton, 
where she will arrive (if she makes her numer- 
ous connections all right) next Friday night. 

All who saw her on the car wished “‘little Nel- 
lie’ a comfortable trip, and a safe and speedy 
arrival at the end of her long and_ tedious trip of 
seventeen hundred miles, 
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For the Companion. 


HOME. 


PRIZE POEM. 
Allin a happy home we dwell, 
rhe star of hope above us, 
Among the friends who know us well, 
Forgive our faults and love us. 
Naught 





fear we in this home of ours, 

Naught envy in another’s, 

While we are fenced, like tender flowers, 
By father’s love and mother’s, 


Ours is a plain and pleasant cot, 
With whispering trees to cheer it: 

And mother’s cherished garden-plot 
Is all a-blossom near it. 


The bird-songs thrill the trembling leaves 
With thoughts no tongue can utter, 

And up and down around the eaves 
The swallows dart and flutter, 


Oh, we shall miss the birds and flowers 
When Winter comes to rout them, 
And yet this happy home of onrs 
May well be gay without them. 


The flowers may die, the birds may roam, 
When warring Winter wills it, 

For that which makes our house a hoine 
Is but the love that fills it. 

Of all earth’s blessings good and bright, 
"Tis love is best and brightest; 





A love-lit home is lightest. 
Syracuse, Neb. Evpora May Stone (aged 17}. 
- ——t> : 7 
A VICTIM OF CREDULITY. 
If there were not so many credulous people in 
the world, there would be fewer rogues, 


To ex- 
ercise a wise skepticism in judging of the stories 
of unknown persons may be a moral act, The 
following incident will make plain our remark: 

A treasure up a tree was seen in the watches 
of the night by a pedler who was sleeping in a 
farm-house in the Shenandoah Valley. He told 
his dream to the farmer the next morning, and 
on three successive nights he had the same vis- 
ion. 

Then he prevailed upon the farmer to accom- 
pany him to the forest, where he pointed out a 
large oak-tree as the one he had seen in his 
dream. 


The farmer did not feel like humoring what he 
| supposed to be a superstitious whim, but the old 
fellow seemed to have confidence in his vision, 
and offered him one-half of the spoils if he 
would help him cut down the tree. 

When the tree fell, there was a rattle of coin 
near where the limb had been broken off, and a 
small hollow was found there. By a little chop- 
ping, a larger cavity was found, and within was 
amass of silver. Both seemed wild with de- 
light, and on counting up, found that the pile 
amounted to five thousand dollars. 

The pedler expressed his unwillingness to car- 
ry around so much silver in his pocket, and in- 
quired where he would be likely to get green- 
backs for his share. 

The farmer, having considerable money in his 
house, immediately transferred to the pedler 
two thousand five hundred dollars in paper mon- 
ey, and took charge of the entire bulk of silver. 
The pedler disappeared, and when his partner 
attempted to pass some of the silver, lo! it was 


‘counterfeit. He was the victim of a gang of 
coiners. 


7 

| KOSCIUSKO DID NOT “FALL.” 
The jingling couplet which tells that the 

Polish patriot Kosciusko fell in battle, is not 

truthful. 


Every school-boy remembers Camp- 
bell’s lines: 


} “Hope for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.” 


But a writer, by a statement of the facts, de- | 
stroys the veracity of the couplet: 


He did fall from his horse, covered with 
wounds, at the engagement of Macieowice 
(17%), with the words, “This is the end of 


Poland.’’ Taken prisoner, and held as such for 
some time, the Emperor Paul of Russia, on his 
accession, gave him liberty, an estate with 1,500 
serfs, and a sum of money, and restored his 
sword. He afterward returned the money, and 
resigned the estate, having declined on the spot 
the sword, with the remark that he had no fur- 
ther need of it, as he no longer had a country in | 
whose service he might draw it. He revisited | 
the United States, was granted a tract of land 

and a pension, and went back to France, engag- 

ing in agricultural pursuits near Fontainebleau. 

! Later he went to Switzerland, making his home 
{in Soleure, whence he sent a deed of manumis- | 


It was apparently sound at the butt, but | 
about twenty feet up a limb had been broken off. | * 


| “Shame! 


sion to all the serfs upon his Russian estate, 
The year following he was killed by the fall of 
his horse over a precipice, the fatal accident oc- 
curring twenty-three years after the battle of 
Macieowice. 


A PATENT FOR A CHALK-MARK. 

Americans seem to be natural inventors. Hun- 
dreds of patents are issued every year for inven- 
tions which are thought to be new and useful 
Not unfrequently the inventor is a victim to his 
own fancy, and applies to the Patent-Office to 
assist him in making known some absurd idea. 
An instance is given in the Hartford Times: 


Several days ago, an application reached the 
Patent-Office from J. J. Strong and Kate M 
Strong, of Talladego, Ala., for a patent for an 
ant guard, The petition, which was a very funny 
one, set forth that the Strongs, who are man and 
wife, had jointly put their minds together and 

| had invented the most wonderful thing ever 
heard of, to wit, an “ant guard,” which they 
went on to describe at great length. 

They claimed that it was patentable, as it was 
new and useful, two things that are necessary to 
secure a patent. The guard consisted of draw- 
ing a chalk-mark around a table or other place. 
by which it was claimed the approach of ants 
was stopped. 

Mr. Strong says, and Mrs, Strong swears it 
|} is true, that an ant cannot walk over a chalk- 
| line, and that all that is necessary to keep ¢uts 
away from anything is to draw a chalk-line 
around it. It appears that chalk makes an aunt's 
| legs slip up, as soaping a track prevents a r:il- 

roud engine from starting. 

The petition was novel, and caused consider- 
jable fun, At last the Commissioner of Patents 
| looked over the precedents and directed his law- 
clerk to write a decision refusing the application 
on the ground that there was nothing new in the 
| invention claimed, that chalk had been used for 
{such purposes heretofore, and winding up with 
{the general statement that such ideas are not 
| patentable. 
| This decision was sent to the Strong family, 
| but it failed to satisfy them. They had made 

up their minds that there were millions in their 

invention, and they did not intend to be cheated 
out of it by any such decision. 

As they have money, they can pay lawyers. 
There was filed an appeal frem the decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents. This appeal will 
be tried in September next, in the Cireuit Court. 
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SINGULAR HANDWRITING. 

Prominent among distinguished living Ameri- 
cans is the young inventor, Prof. Edison. He has 
invented a style of writing which, though pecu- 
liar, is capable, in his hands, of being written 
with great rapidity. While in Virginia City, the 
professor stepped into a telegraph-office and 
gave an exhibition of his penmanship. A local 
paper thus describes it: 


One of the office-boys asked him to put his 
| name in an autograph album. He wrote a line 
| that looked like print, and fixed his name at the 

bottom. Everybody admired the marvellous 

penmanship, which was, emphatically, a new 
| style. The letters were awkwardly made, taken 
ngly, but when grouped in a line, all looked 
| exactly alike, as if engraved on copperplate. 

“You couldn’t take thirty words a minute, and 

print like that,” said one. “I can take forty,’ 
was thereply. The fastest operator present took 
one end of a wire, and Edison, sitting at the re- 
ceiver, picked up a sheet of paper and said, ‘*Let 
the message come.’’ He sat there three minutes 
and took one hundred and thirty words with 
apparent ease, doing better than he had prom- 
ised. The despatch was written in the faultless 
hand that graced the autograph album, 
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THE BRANDED HAND. 

The story of the branded hand will be remem- 
bered as long as John G. Whittier is read, and 
the thousands who gathered recently to unveil 
| the monument erected to that brave man, Capt. 
Jonathan Walker, in Muskegon, Michigan, will 
tell the story to their children’s children. 





He was the captain of a coasting vessel, and 
for humanity's sake assisted slaves to escape to 
the West Indies or the North. On one trip he 
was followed, captured, and taken to Pensacola, 
and bound hand and foot with heavy irons, 
thrown into jail, and secured by a large rir ¢- 
bolt, with a five-pound shackle around his ankle 

His sentence was to stand in the pillory one 
hour, pelted with unmerchantable eggs, one year 
in prison for each slave, seven in all, and have 
S. S. (slave-stealer) branded on the right hand 
with a red hot-iron. All the bills and fines were 
made to exceed one hundred thousand dollars 

A boy who saw the eggs thrown, crie| 
!’? whereupon, a wretch tore off thie 
bandage which had hitherto protected the vir- 
tim’s face. The boy was arrested and fined. 

Capt. Walker wrote to his wife from jail. 
“The Lord Jesus has been abundantly good to 
me in my afflictions, and Lam sure He wiil ac- 
company me through, for I cannot let Him go. 
—Congregationalist. 


> 
aad 





THE SprpER.—There never was sucha bridge- 
builder as a spider. Put the greatest architect in 
the world upon a raft in the middle of Lake 
Erie, and he would not be much better off than 
youorl. But place a tiny spider on a chip in 


the middle of a tub, and in half an hour he will 
build himself a bridge, and be off, without +o 
much as wetting his feet. 
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For the Companion. 


LEARNING HOW. 
All the summer days so wart 
Johnny spends upon the farm; 
Swings his hammock under trees, n 
Where he lies and takes his ease 
Any hour of the day, Ww 
When he’s weary of his play. n 
Once he didn’t know, of course, h 
How to harness up a horse, 
Though he’d just as lief as not 
Chase him round the meadow lot, 
And, when he had run him down, 
Ride him, bare-back, into town. 


Many things he’s had to learn 
Very slowly, each in turn; 

For he couldn’t swim, or row, 
Couldn't rake, and couldn’t hoe, 
Couldn’t even milk the cow, 

But at last he’s learning how. 


Some ideas are quickly caught: 
Other things we must be taught; 
And whichever way we turn, 
There’s a chance for us to learn 
Something that we ought to know, 
Ere we any older grow. 


Once our Johnny was inclined 

To be lazy; wouldn’t mind; 

Wouldn’t leave his toys or play 

Others’ wishes to obey; 

But I really think that now— 

Bless the boy! he’s learning how. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


————__ -«<@o—_ 





For the Companion. 
A GERMAN MOUSE. 


I want to give to the ‘“‘children’s column” a 
true story about a real, live, musical mouse. 

Some wise people say that there is no such 
thing as a singing mouse; but listen! you and I 
are wise too, and after you have heard my story, 
you can form your own opinion. 

I was in Germany when I saw and heard my | 
mouse. 

I lived in a queer, tall, old-fashioned house - 
brick and stone; the rooms were high, the win- 
dows deep and wide. 

Sitting on one of the broad window-seats late 
one night, watching the few passers-by in the 
moonlit street below, I was suddenly aroused by 
the sound of the watchman’s voice, calling the 
hour, twelve o’ clock. 

Rising, I was about to turn back into the 
room, when all at once I heard the most delicate 
note, soft and clear, like a far-away flute! I lis- 
tened. 

What could it be? 

It was not like a bird’s cry; and moreover, 
there were no birds about, for it was midwinter. 
Still, I said to myself, what else could it be? 

Some pet bird, perhaps, escaped from its cage, 
was seeking shelter here. It might be on the 
sill outside the other window. Crossing the 
room, lo! the mystery was solved. } 

On the sill inside, there he sat, the wee singer, 
as much at home as I was,—a little, bright-eyed, | 
glossy, grey mouse. 

Noiselessly I seated myself near him, and lis- | 
tened to the strange music; for I confess that I} 
had then never heard of a singing mouse, and | 
did not more than half believe that the sound 
proceeded from him. 

As if guessing my thought, and determined to | 
convince me that in musical Germany even | 
beasts can sing, away he scampered from the 
window, ran across the room and up the cush-| 
ioned side of my sofa. 

Perching himself on one of the arms, his eyes 
twinkled with a knowing look, as much as to 
say, ‘“‘Now doubt, if you dare!’ and then he 
lifted up his voice and sang. 

I have read that their song is much like that 
of a canary bird, but this did not bear the slight- 
est resemblance to the singing of any bird; it 
was much softer and lower, and had a strange, 
Jfar-cway sound, as I said before, more like a flute 
softly breathed upon than anything else I can 
think of. 

There were no sharp, shrill notes, nor was | 
there any approach to the clear whistle of many | 
of our birds; and instead of the long sustained 
trill of the canary,,there was only a gentle 
“‘tremulo.” } 

Very likely, however, mice differ as much as 
people do in their manner of singing; and my 
mouse sang according to the German ‘‘method.”’ 
I suppose! 








The entertainment lasted for about half an 
hour, and then before I could reward him with 
a crumb of cake, he shot away as fast as only a 
mouse can run, and vanished through a little 
hole in the floor, Now remember, children, that 
this is a true story, and that some mice do sing! 


— —_~@———___— 
EATING PHILOPENA. 
In Germany they manage this little pastime in 
a very pleasant way. When a couple meet after 
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him to go away. If she asks him to take off his ! 
hat, he must resolutely keep it on; if to be seat- 
ed, he must stand: or if at the table she should 
hand him any article which he accepts, she wins 
the forfeit. During all this time he endeavors to 
take her by surprise, for the acceptance of offer 
from the other wins the game. Both are con- 
stantly exercising their wits to prevent being 
caught, and the sport often goes on all the eve- 
ning. Perhaps the gentleman brings a little pres- | 
ent, and says, ** Knowing that I shall lose my 


gentleman calls upon a lady. 


of the other until one of them pronounces the If she is caught off her guard by the smooth 


H 
| 
| 

eating philopena together, no advantage is taken philopena, I have brought it along—here it is.”’ 

word ** philopena.” 


This is the warning that. speech she loses, for he immediately claims for- 
ow the sport is to begin, Let us suppose that a. feit. If neither wins at the first meeting, the 
She invites him to | sport is continued to the second, and it may hap- 
alk in, and at the same time speaks the talis-| pen that half-a-dozen parties meet at the same 
1anie word. If he accepts the offer to walk in | time, all anxious to win of their philopena part- 
e is lost, unless she removes the ban by telling | ners, so the scene often becomes very amusing. 


For the Companion. 
A FUNNY RACE.* 
WO dogs are tighting; cart-horse is startled; 
Thinks he will trot! 
Rearing and plunging, he suddenly dashes 
Out of the lot! 




















Cart follows after,—hardly can help it, 
Since it is fast! 

Ruinblety-tumblety! jigglety-jumblety! 

Fly the two past. 


Boy drops his shovel; strides along after, 
Giving hot chase! 

Mooly-cow, whisking, and kicking, and frisking, 
Joins in the race. 


Bossy-calf, tickled, thinks this a frolic 
Just to its mind! 

After its mother, skipping and dipping, 
It capers behind. 





Leaving their quarrel, dogs follow after, 
Streaking along; 

So the procession, weak at its starting, 
Ends very strong. 


On they all go! 
Plunging and dashing, shouting and slashing! 
Jiggling and jumping, creaking and bumping! 
Shaking and whisking, kicking and frisking! 
Dancing and skipping, rearing and dipping! 
Barking and chasing! All the seven racing, 
With all of their might, on, on, out of sight! 


| Yet, with this difference, boy now is driving, 
And seems to be mad! 
But all of the others are still just as happy 
As ever and glad. 


Back they all come! 
| Plunging and dashingh, souting and slashing! 
| Jiggling and jumping, creaking and bumping! 
| Shaking and whisking, kicking and frisking! 
| Dancing and skipping, rearing and dipping! 
Barking and chasing! All the seven racing 
| Straight back to the lot, where they end up their 
| trot! 


Folks, staring after, wonder with laughter 
Where it will end. 

Then suddenly see them return as they started, 
Just rounding the bend! 


* Just as it really happened. FLETA FoRRESTER. 


“OH, ’VE GOT A PRETTY LITTLE | lonely or afraid, let us not count all the dark 
DOLLY!” | things of our lot, or gaze anxionsly around, 
Ella’s cousin, whose little chum she was, had | watching for other dark things that may come, 
gone away from home for a few weeks; and, | but let us cheer our hearts by counting all the 
during her absence, the child slept alone. She! bright blessings which God has given to make us 
did not suffer from fear, nor keep her blue eyes | glad.—Ruth Pool. 
open to watch for dangers; but sometimes she 


P — = . —— 
was wakeful and lonesome and a little timid. 


insect. 


When thus, she used to cheer her spirits by say- 
ing over and over to herself.— 

“Oh, I've got a pretty little dolly!” 

She might have had her wax dolly to keep her 
company at night; but dolly was dressed so fine, 
that she had to sleep by herself in a bureau 
drawer to keep her curls and clothes nice, 

Ella was a wise child to comfort herself by 
thus saying, when alone in the night, “Oh, I’ve 
got a pretty little dolly!” 

It would be wise for all little people, and big 
ones too, to follow her example. When we are 


IN THE majestic cathedral of Westminster, 
London, famed as the burial-place of kings, 
princes, nobles, and the great in literature and 
war, there is a little cradle, chiselled from mar- 
ble, that has grown gray with time. 
beneath the canopy, and smile lovingly at the lit- 
tle chubby face, with cap and frill, that presses 
the pillow so quietly in sleep. Why is the babe 
so honored as to sleep beside the dust of great- 
ness? The marble bears no name, but the rec- 


ord reads: ‘Princess Sophia, danghter of James 
I., died 1600, aged three days.” 





Peer around | 
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[NUTS “TO CRACK} 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


EXAMPLE: From an inundation take to pull violently, 
and leave a river in Great Britain, 

Ans.—De-lug-e. 

From the recipient of a legacy take an entrance, 
and leave a famous general. 

From fair take loose, and leave a bog. 

From a ship of war take to accoutre, and leave 
destiny. 

From alterable take a cat's name, and leave a 
beast of burden. 

From a precept take a conjunction, and leave a 
companion, 

From a hermit take a domestic duty, and leave an 

Unete WILL. 
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DIAMOND CONCEALED IN A WORD-SQUARE, 


. 
“* 
* 2 “ 
SQUAKE 
1. Purport. 2. To runaway. 
3. Observed. 4. A musical drama, 


5. A kind of rampart. 
CONCEALED DIAMOND. 
A consonant. 
To cut away. 
Known by reputation. 
. A word meaning “by.” 
A consonant. 


The So ho 


“CyRIL DEANE.” 


The nine letters give a Word meaning “pronounced 
with rough breathing.” 

The 1 25 is a serpent. 

The 456 is a boy's name, 

The 78 9 is to spread. 

Beneath these, build three double squares, 

1. Square A serpent: stuall; to consume, 
Fear; body of water; to fondle, 
A boy's name; an animal; an 








leross: 
Square Down: 


2. Square Across: 


animal. 
| Square Down: Anger; crude; a goddess, 
| 3. Square Across: A boy's nickname; part of a 
boat; to meddle. 
Square Down: A plaything; part of the head; 
arid. F. 8. F. 


4 
CHARADE. 
Little Johnny went to find 
A long, and stout, and narrow board; 

| A good one, suited to his mind, 
| He did—my first, upon my word. 
Then calling Jimmy with loud voice 

To bring my second with all haste; 
He waitéd—that’s the way with boys, 

While with the tool his brother raced. 


The plank, too long, was shortened off, 
And then was carried to the fence, 
Where of my a// they had enough 
For any boys of fun and sense. 
EvGirn BELL. 





Conundrums. 


| Why is blind-man’s-buff like sympathy? 

| itisa fellow feeling for a fellow-being. 
When may two people be said to be half-witted? 

| When they have an understanding befecn them, 

| Why is a pig the most provident of animals? Be- 

{cause he always carries a spare rib or two about 

| with him. 5 

| Why isa washerwoman a very unreasonable per- 

{son? Because she puts her tubs out to catch soft 

| water when it rains hard. 

What can pass before the sun without making a 

| 





Because 





shadow? The wind. 

What kind of tracing paper does a man use when 
| retracing his steps? 

What tradesman most resembles an iron-dog? A 
tin-cur. 








Why is the Bank Clerks’ Association not a secret 
society? They have tellers. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Mind your own business. 
2. I 
ANT 
INTER 
TEN Pr 
LAP R uot 
PATENT PIL2iS 
PEN W ELL 
N wtIwn s 
wiNes 
NEw 
Ss 
3B TABLE rAL! 
sP RAT SPAT 
PAINS PANS 
FOCAL FOAL 
SPAIN SP IN 
GABLE GALE 
aTHRay eTayt 
sTAIR sTIR 
pu CaL DUAL 
| BRIC-A-BRAC. 
: #& Cat pooR 
| ©CHatir KNOB 
CURTAIN SHELF 
DRESS TASSEL 
cLocKk 
Ink 
TABLE 
5. “The more haste the less speed.” 
“Strike while the iron is hot.” 
Explanation—The tirst word of each sentence 
taken in order will rive the first motto; the last word 





of each sentence will furnish the last motto, 
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Tho StUsscrivrioN Prick of the ComPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 








New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. 

THe Comvansion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order ir ed by the Publisher its discontinu- 
ance, aud all paymentof arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by liw, 

PAYMENT torthe Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-cheeks, or Drafts. 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money init registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES,—Remembet 
must be notified by letter when 


that the Publishers 
a subseriber wishes 


his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 





books unless this is done, 

The dete against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
aud their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Iublishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & (O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








SLEEPING-ROOMS. 
These should be the largest, sunnies 








, and best ven- 
tilated rooms in the house. The reverse is too often 
true. Let a person go back to his chamber 
haif an hour in the morning air, he 
to find how bad the air 
there 


after 
startled 
of his room Generally 
and each, with every 
breath, is using up oxygen, and pouring out carbon- 


will be 

is. 
are two occupants, 
ic acid from the lungs, and at the same time is exhal- 
ing a poisonous eflavium from the entire surface of 
the body. 

Persons sleeping in small and ill-ventilated rooms 
are not ouly liable 
tion, but are 


to coughs, colds, and consump- 
specially exposed to attack from pre- 
vailing infectious diseases, ‘That is, their vitality is 
lowered, and that means their safety depends on 
their not being exposed. 

Every bed-room should have careful provision for 
its ventilation, especially in these days of air-tight 
stoves and coal furnaces. be a great gain 
if we could get back our open fire-places, even if we 
had no fires in But the best that most can 
now do Is to keep the door open at night into a well- 
ventilated hall, 
from open windows 
the temperature. 


It would 
them. 


or to secure slight currents of air 


open more or less according to 
a strong draught should 
not fall on one when asleep. | 
We need hardly add that the air of every bed-room 
should be thoroughly changed during the day. 





Of course, 


= 
CONVICTED OUT OF 
MOUTH. 

The story told some years agoof a singular proof 
of crime, recovered from the tide-washed body of a 
man, eight months buried in the sea off Southport, 


A SHARK’'S | 


Me., has its precedent in the following still more re- 
markable instance: 
In ~ United States Service Museum, Whitehall 


Yard, London, Eng., are exhibited the 
shark, wide open, and ene losing a tin box, 
tory of this strange exhibition is as follows: A ship 
on her way to the West Indies fell in with and 
chased a suspicious looking craft which had all the 
pe of a slaver. During the pursuit, the 
chase threw something overboard. She was subse- 
quently ¢ apture dl, and taken into Port Royal to be 
tried asasliver. In the absence of the ship's papers 
and other proofs, the slaver was not only in a fair 
way to escape condemnation, but her captain was 
anticipating the recovery of pecuniary damages 
against his captor for illegal detention. While the 
subject was under discussion a vessel came into port, 
which had followed closely in the track of the chase 
just deseribed. She had caught a shark, and in its 
stomach was found a box, which contained the slav- | 
er’s papers. Upon the strength of this evidence the 
slaver wascondemned. The written account is at- 


tached to the box 


jaws ofa 
The his- 


> 
LEAVES. 
The important part which leaves play in the growth 
and support of atree may be learned from the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 





Leaves are really a beautiful contrivance for in- 
creasing the surface of the plant, so as to obtain the | 
largest space exposed to the influence of the sun and 
air. The leaves on a good-sized elm-tree have been 
estimated at seven million, They form a surface of 
no less than two hundred theusand square feet, or 
about five acres of foliage. The number of leaves 
on a lilae bush, standing about five feet high, has | 
been estimated at ten thousand; these would give 
the bush an area of no less than two hundred and | 
thirty feet 


ACTING 
Vallandigham, the distinguished Ohio lawyer and 
Congressman, shot himself while holding a pistol to 
“show how’ «a murder was committed, in the trial | 
for which he was engaged. The use of a loaded pis- 
tol in such a way is the height of recklessness: 


— - 


IT OUT TOO FAR. | 


Among the witnesses at the trial of Hodel, the as- 
fassin, Was & young man, a very vigorous speaker 
and active demonstrator, who persisted, when hand- 
@i the revolver, in pointing it at the President of | 


| the 


| that even in this 


} into the wood 


| himself to 
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the Court, just to show how the prisoner had aimed 
at the Emperor. ‘Don't point it at me,” exclaimed 


the Judge; “it’s loaded in two chambers.” *All 
right, sir,” remarked the witness, “Ul take care, 
Hodel held the revolver just like this” “Put it 





down,” shouted the usher. “Take the weapon away 
from him,” shouted one of the court, as the judge 
ducked his head in anticipation of an accident. And 
witness was relieved of pistol, and bundled 
off to his place without more ado, 






the 


_ 


LOSS OF 
The 


HEARING 


following record of 


AND SPEECH. 


an extraordinary event, 


published in the N.Y. 7ribune of Aug. 26, may re- 
call Hamilet’s words: 
“There are more things in heaven aan o, " earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philo 
The alleged fact, if it be aiale aadiaiciiiiti 


the «divine 
ment may be speedily executed: 
William Gregor) 
2 Dover Street, was 
Peck slip, Thursdi Ly 


world law of punish- 





ghteen vears old, living at No, | 
aunding at Water Street and 
afternoon, with some compan- | 
ions, when a deaf and dumb man passed by. Grego- 
ry began to make fun of the afflicted man, when sud- 
de nly he felt a shock and afterward discovered that 
he had lost the senses of speech and hearing. 

He hurried home and informed his parents of 
these circumstances in writing. ‘They took their son 
to the Chambers Street Hos pital, where the surgeon 












| in charge examined him, but could make nothing of 





the ca le endeavored to frighten him by means 
of a shock, but failed most signally. 

Young Gregory, when at the hospital, wrote on a 
piece of paper that his affliction was due tothe “will 
of God.” His parents yesterday had him at church, 
when prayer was offered on his behalf. The house 


| surgeon at the hospital says that it is one of the most 


singular cases that ever eame under his observation. 


> 


WHEN TO PAINT HOUSES. 
Some of our readers may be grateful to the Builder | 
for these 
house: 





hints as to the proper time for painting a | | 


Paint applied to the exterior of buildings in au- 
tumn or winter will endure twice as long as when 
applied in early swmmer or hot weather. In the 
former it dries slowly, and becomes hard, like a 
glazed surface, not easily affected afterward by the 
hot weather, or worn off by the be ating of storms. 

But in very hot weather, the oil in the paint soaks 
at onee, leaving the lead nearly dry 
and ready to cruinble off. This last difficulty, how- 
ever, might in a measure be guarded against, though 
at an increased expense, by lirst going over the sur- 
face with raw oil. 

Furthermore, by painting in cold weather the an- 
noyance of small flies, which invariably collect dur- 
ing the warm season on fresh paint, is avoided, 

As an offset to this, there is a trouble with slow- 
drying paint,—it is that the dust, which always will | 
collect upon exposed surfaces, will keep collecting 
as long as the paint is not dry,and stick to it, so that 
to obtain a smooth surface, free from adhering dust, 
it is necessary to secure quick drying. 

This is especially the case when varnishing. We 
have often been disappointed, and no doubt so have 
many others, that the varnish used cried so slowly 
that dust had time to settle on it before it became | 
hard. 








> 
A BIRD OF CUNNING USES. 
There is a eurions bird in India known as the 
“glow-worm bird,” from its habit of gathering lu- 


minous insects, as some suppose for the purpose of 


lighting its nest: 


Sir William Jones endeavors to account for the 
presence of the glow-worms in the nest by the sup- 
position that the bird places them there for the pur- 
pose of lunching upon them ata convenient oppor- 
tunity. He, however, grants to the little feathered 
“Indian” various qualities which are, if anything, 
more wonderful than the above. He says that it is | 
easily tamed, and may be taught to fetch 
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AGENT 


} For 
kinds, 


COMPANION. 


Furniture for my 
Stamp to Maine's 


Room. 
Furniture Manufactory, Boston, Mass., 


and ask him to send to me his Illustrated Price List, and 


then | can select just what I want by the picture and | 


price. Com. 
How Fat Can a Person Become? 
Mirabeau, alluding to a very corpulent person, said 
“He has only been created to show to what extent the hu- 
man skin would stretch without bursting.” Then, cor- 
pulence was believed to be a natural condition ; now, itis 
known to be a disease. Hundreds who had considered 
themselves useless for life, by reason of too much fat, 
have, by the nse of Allan’s Anti-Fat, been reduced to a 
healthy and natural size. This great remedy for corpu 
lence is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless, It acts 
on the food in the stomach, preventing its being eouvert- 
ed into fat. It cures indigestion and tones up the system. 
Sold by druggists. 





Com. 





™ F Decalcomanie Transfer 


Pictures: 96 varieties; 10 
eF cts., post free, 


HENRY 8. DATE, Chicago, Il. 
AY’S IMPROVED EGG-HATCHER is the BEST 
Get Cireulars. DAY, BROS, & CO., Baltimore, 


D4 





$1, OU IN ety MS, BURLINGTON 
HAWKEYE, nd 5 cents for copy 
and tz rms. Hu AWKEYE PUB, C 0. , Burlington, lowa. 


Wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price List. You double your money. 





Address Dr, Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
HE STOCK AND POUL sey’! BREED- 
EI Manual sent free of charge. Address W, AT- 


gS 
LEE sbURPEE & CO., 221 Chureh st, 
STAMPS 25 Mixed and Cireulars sent for 
stamps; 200 Mixed, 15 cts.; 


ets. GEM STAMP CO., Underhill Centre, 


AMATEUR PRINTERS ani iia’ Boned shone 


send for our Price List eawcuare antie elsewhere. Ad- 

dress GENESEE CARD M’F’G CO., Bergen, New York. 

T IS SADDENING to see our hair blossoming for 

the grave too early. Mor ally women feel this 

affliction, and it is even a greater deformity to them than 

to men. Ayer’s Hair Vigor averts it and restores 
| the hair sometimes, and its original color always. 

to agents 


$3 A DAY selling : FINE ART NOVELTIES 


| Catalogue sent free. . BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


JHOTOGRA PH a APPARATUS complete, 
cts, post-paid. So simple thatany boy or girl c: ~ geod 
graph perfec tly atonce. Worth Bros., 723 Sixth St., N. Y. 


$95 English Breech Leading Dorble Gun. 


with 100 Reloading Shells, Reloading Tools, Powder and 
Shot Measure, and Wad Cutter. Sent by express, C. O. 
}D., with privilege of examining. Nickel Plated 7-Shot 
Revolver, $150. Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. Send stamp for Mlustrated Cireular. 

HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 


Complete Archery Guide, b; Guide, by u mail, lv cts, 


ARCHERY. ee ENS 
Ay, 


U Su 


400 Mixed, 25 
Vt. 
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REACH 207 FIBERS. Ws f 


Estimates for Club Outfits. — 


SORRENTO WOOD 


and Fret-Sawing. A full assortment ot all 

Prices low, Catalogues free. 

CLARK » ITH, 

Cor. Beverly and irs ‘avers Stree ts, boston, Mass. 

I OYS AND GIRLS have lots of sport with one of 
our Oil Derricks and machinery complete for run- 

ning. Will drill from 2 inches to 2 feet per day in any 

ground. Works likeacharm. Boss for boys, It’s a fine 

model of the Derricks used in Pennsylvania in drilling 

for oil. Sent, ——— on receipt of $1 10; finished with 

gilt,$150. . A. SEAMAN, Arcade, N. Y. 


NAN CY NCY LEE (200,000 sold); Whoa, Em- 


ma !(100,000sold); Manin 
Grease with Cash, Snow; Two Bad Men, Snow; 





the Moon (100,000 sold); 
Meet Me 


: anc carry | Again Where We Parted, Rutledge; Light-Hearted, Nau- 
like adog. Drop a ring into a well,and the bird | man; Little Shady Nook in the Dell, Burchmore; She 
will, upon a given signal, dart after it,seize it before | Sleeps Among the Daisies, Dinsmore;May-Day Schottische, 
it nae the water, and bear it with exultation to piper Diamond Valley Waltz, Morehouse: Sounds of 


its master. It can also be taught to carry notes from 
one house to another, The young Hindoo women at 
Benares wear, according to Sir William, very thin 
plates of gold between their eyebrows; and when 
they pass through the streets it is not uncommon for 
their lovers, who amuse themselves with training 
those birds, to send them to pluck the pieces of gold 
from the forehead of their mistresses, and bring 
them in triumph to the mischievous swains.— Habits 
of Insects, 

- 


ANTS MAKING THEIR TOILET. 
The actions of tlies when they appear to be *wash- 
ing themselves” are supposed to be the effort to clear 
their limbs of small parasites which infest them. 
Similar motions observed in ants are explained also 
as evidence of a cleanly instinet. 


The toilet habitsof ants have engaged the attention | _ 
of Rev. H.C. MeCook, whe tinds that the ant is one 
of the neatest of creatures in her personal habits. 
They issue from their burrows, after the most active 
digging, even when the earth is damp, Without being 
perceptibly soiled, Such minute particles of dirt as | 
cling to the body are carefully removed. Indeed, | 
he says, the whole body is frequently and thoroughly | 
cleansed,—a duty which is habitus lly, almost invari- | 
ably, attended to after eating and sleeping. They 
assist each other, licking each others’ legs from the 
toe to the body, then the neck, then the prothorax, 
and then the head. In another instance, the ant in 
licked the face, mandibles, thorax, | 

first leg, and the second and third | 





attendance 
haunch, and 


around to the abdomen, and thence up the other side | D. 


of the ant to the head, the individual undergoing the | 
cleansing process seeming to enjoy it highly. 


os 


A PRUDENT man is like a pin; 


; his head prevents 
him from going too far. 


In Canton, Mass., a eat-bird alighted on the half- | 
open shell of a clam, whieh made it a prisoner until 
released by a woman. 


“You RE getting agreat deal of silver, aren’t you?” 
he said, as he paid hia tifteen cents ata lunch-counter, 
and took half the tooth-picks in the tumbler. “Yes, 
but we're getting short of timber,” replied the clerk. 


P - | 
“VAT a monster language!” said a Frenchman, | 


“Here Tread in ze newspapers zat a man commit a } 


murder, was committed for trial, and zen committed 
a reportaire. No wonder everyzing in | 
America is done by committee.” 





These 12 pieces for Piano or 

Organ are in Musica Hours for Skeet. 25 cts. Music 

wena #2240 in 8 months for #1 (cash or stamps). 
i. W. Ricuarpson & Co., 37 remple Place, Boston. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon. 


“Wagic Lantern 


AND 60 VIEWS ONLY &25. 
CATALOGUE FREE OvuTFITS WANTED! 
Great Needham (THEO J. HARBACH, 


Musical Marvel, ?899 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES. 

ss es BOSTON DALLY, SEMI-WELKLY and WEEK- 

LY ADVERTISER has the exclusive 

publish the copyrighted Lectures of Rev. JOSEPH COOK 
for the winter of 1878-79, revised by himself. No other 
paper can reprint except by payment to and permission 
from the Boston Advertiser. Priceof Weekly $2, of Semi 
$4, of Daily $12 per annum; and at half these 

six months. Address BOSTON ADVERTIS 


contract to 





RK, 


29 Court Street, Boston, Mass. | 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully ee. 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. You 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
5 PHILADELP HIA. 


~ PATENTS. 


JEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
No Patent, No Pay. 


F. At Washington, 
»# Cc. Send for circular. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 


Honey. The Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. | pure soav,and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath. | et Soaps to be obtained anywhere. 

Oatmeal. Made only by ROBIN@ON BROS, & 
Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 


PIANOS 745, &135 
EEE Great bargains. ORC 16 Stops. 
only #115; New 9 Stops, only $57 50. 


Illustrated 
Newspaper with much intervention free. Please address 
DANIE BEA 





Retail price, $1,000, only @275. Bean- 
tiful 7 Octave Pianos, $125. 7) 





LF. 'Y, WasHINGTON, N. J, 

@ Prints Is- 1 
FUN —5.$3 Press!3": 
AND ete. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
For business, pleasure, young or old 
Money Making Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
| COMBINED. £XCE_s\O® Meriden, Conr 


I will send a postage | 


: Philadelphia, Pa. 
3% I-cent | 


And all in want of Cards | 


wrices for 





SEPT. 26, 


1878. 


THE MAGEE 
STANDARD FURNACES, 








Ranges and Stoves 


Are manufactured in great variety of sizes, 
prices; of the best material 
warranted to ¢ 

Phey are 
rable, 
the market, 


PRICES REDUCED LARGELY FOR 1878. 
They may le 
throughout the United State 


styles and 
and workmanship; and are 
ive perfect satisfaction in every particular, 
acknowledyved to be the most du- 
and henee the cheapest, goods in 


universally 


most econmomiend. 


obtained of principal Steve Dealers 





Be sure and examine them before you buy 
| a Heating or Cooking Apparatus. 

Descriptive cirenlars sent free on application 
NI 


MA FACTIRED BY THI 


MAGEE FURNACE BOSTON, 


92 Beekman St., N. Y.; 54 State St., Chicago; 
22 Geary St., San Francisco. 


Co., 


“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5; a5 for $103; 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
Specialty is growing and dis NARB Roses, 
ZHE DINGEE & CO m 
ose-Growers, WV EST GROVE, if HESTER Co., Pa. 
WEST JERSEY NURSERIES, — 
BSON & BEN 
100,000 Felton’ $ $3 arly Prolitie Reli or 1 206,000 
Cinderella and Continental Strawberry Planis, direct 
from the original stock. ¢& Millions of other Plants, 
Trees,&c. &e, '< ae “New ew Des seriptive Cire ulars now ready. 


WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE, 
O we willsend, free by mail, either of the 
ollections, all distinet varieties: 
i is, or 8 Pinks. 
or 6 Abutilons, 
Bouvardias. 
isias, or 5 Violets. 
s, ord Poinsettias. 
s (for Wardian Cases), 
to r? Dracenas, or 4 Fancy Begonias, 
1% 2 Se arcer Gr'nhouse Pl ants, or 10 Hyacinths, or 50 Crocus, 
r 6 Lilies, 
or 20 Oxalia, 





For 


$1.0 
below-named « 








of the V alley, 
Roman Hy acinths 
XPRESS, ty er te > pay che ee: 


or 85; 





opatat 4 
sees ipegea of 350 varie 

wk agreenh« an i arse n—fi 
“ ‘G ardening ag Pleas sure, 
will be ad 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





or the full 
d Bulbs sufficient to 
Bi, to which our book, 
, ose Catalogue [value $1.75) 











| GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


| Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


For weakness, nervousness, and general debility: used by 

leading physiciaus in their practice. These medicines are 

purely vegetable. lh byall Druceists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


| SHOT: 
SisHOR ces 


@ter,orno sale: with 
ask, Pouc Gl Cuatter,for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
with privilege to examine before paying. Send stamp for 
Gate logue. Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 

P. POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinnati 


! Ss R Bo UET 
COLGATE’S is sniverganny cx 
Cashmere 
Bouquet 


| ful and refined as the 
SOAPFP. 





Sc 


A double-barrel gun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 





| most delicate and re- 
| cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
| mark of Colgate & 
| Co. on each Pape pa 
area guarantee of su- 


perior and uniform 
quality. 








